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TENOGRAPHER.—YOUNG WOMAN, 
Friend, wishes position as stenographer, or secre- 


taryship. Graduate of George School. Address No. 
40, this Office. 


SUMMER BOARDING.—ON DR. PRICE’S 
farm at Westtown Station, Media R. R. Address 
S. ELLA DAVIS, Westtown, Pa. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
oo gens $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 
ills, Pa 


New Arborton, _ Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


Kathliu Cottage, 
ELeventu anp CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 





New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas- 


ant rooms. 
K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 


The Aquarille 
OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is well 
heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


M. E. & H. M. Humpton. 
The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 
JAMES HOOD. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 








Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 


Surnishes a cee guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, }) , aod 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, { /7#ncifais. 
Circulars on application. 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
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Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


George School, 

NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 

students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Princifa/, 


George School, Penna. 





Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under care of Friends. 
eral course. 


Thorough instruction. Lib- 
Prepares for Swarthmore and similar col- 
leges. Primary, Intermediate and Academic Courses. 


Expenses very low. Send for catalogue. 


EDGAR STINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anv GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York, 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarpinG anp Day Puptts oF Botn Sexgs. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





Chelten Hills School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 


will re-open September arst, 1898, (17th year). 
preparation. 


Coilege 
For circulars apply to the Principals. 
ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Penn. 


Forty-second School Year commences Ninth month 
r2th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 2; 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New Gym- 
nasium. This school has been uniformly successful for 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every State. 
Eight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, $190 a year. 

or i''ustrated Catalogue address the Principal. 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D. 


West Chester, Penna. 
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Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 


business. Ideal location. High grade teachers and 


teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 
school gymnasium in America. $5 per week. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 
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FEN 


Friends’ 


GENERAL CONFERENCES AT RICHMOND, 
INDIANA. 


General Conferences, First-Day School, 
Philanthropic, Educational, and Religious, (last held at 
Swarthmore, Pa., 1896) will be held on the grounds of 


Friends’ Meeting, North A Street, Richmond, Indiana, 
Beginning Eighth Month 22, and closing Eighth 
Month 26, 1898. 


PROGRAMS OF THE CONFERENCES. 


Opening Session, Second-day Eighth month 22, a.m. 

Address of Welcome, William Dudley Foulke, Rich- 
mond, Indiana. 

Papers limited to twenty minutes; addresses, opening 
discussion, ten minutes; general discussion, time limit, 
five minutes. 

FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CON- 
FERENCE. 

The reports of the different Yearly Meeting Associa- 
tions will necessarily occupy much of the time. In 
addition, it is proposed to consider, at each session, one 
important topic, as follows 

First Session, SECOND-DAY, 22, A. M. 
“Recent Progress in Biblical 
Friends.”’ Susan W. Janney. 
Seconp Session, AFTERNOON. 
** The First-day School, a Missionary of the Society.” 
Howard M. Jenkins. 
Tuirp Session, Tu1rp-pAy Morninc. 


Knowledge among 


** Illustrated Work for Primary Classes.”” To be pre- 
sented by teachers and others from several Yearly 
Meetings : Beatrice Magill, Anna D. Andrews, Allen 
J. Flitcraft, Elizabeth Stover, Margaret M.Garretson. 


FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC 
LABOR. 
First Session, E1cgutH Montn 23, P. M. 


Opening Address, President. 

Executive Committee Report, Dr. O. Edward Janney, 
Chairman. 

Discussion. 

Paper, Temperance, Albert T. Mills, Illinois. 

Discussion, Opened by Wilson S. Doan, Indiana. 

Discussion General. 


Seconp Session, ErGutH Montn 24, A. M. 


Paper, “‘ Helpful Charity for Children,”” Bertha Jan- 
ney, Baltimore. 
Discussion, 

York. 
Discussion General. 
Paper, The Influence of Literature upon Character. 
Charles S. Thomas, Indiana. 
Discussion, Opened by Pauline W. Holme, Baltimore. 
Discussion General. 


Opened by Ella B. McDowell, New 


Tl uirp Session, Ercutu Mont 24, P. M. 


Paper, Military Training, etc., Susanna M. Gaskill, 
Philadelphia. 
Discussion, Opened by Elizabeth H. Coale, Illinois 
Yearly Meeting. 
Paper, Arbitration. 
Yearly Meeting. 
Discussion, Opened by Isaac 
Discussion General. 


Mercy Griffith Hammond, Ohio 


Roberts, Philadelphia. 


E1cutTH Mont 24, Eveninc. 


Work among Colored People, Anna M. Jackson, 


Superintendent. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE. 

First Session, FirtH-pay MorninG, 25TH. 
Address: ‘‘ The Most Practical Thing in the World.”’ 

President William W. Birdsall, Swarthmore College. 

resident lilam > Z 

‘The Obligation of the Society to Educate its Chil- 

dren.” Principal George L. Maris, George School. 
Discussion: Agnes Woodman Gregg. 
Seconp Session, AFTERNOON 
University of 


Address President Joseph 


Indiana. 


Dwain, 


**The Kindergarten Theory as Applied to all Educa- 
tion.”” Annie Hillborn, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Discussion: Lua Mary Starr. 

RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 

First Session, SiXTH-DAY, 26TH, A. M. 

Chairman's Opening Address. William M. Jackson, 
New York. 

** Religious Culture in the Home.” 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 


Isaac H. Clothier, 


Discussion, opened by Cornelia J. Shoemaker, Baltimore 
y early Meeting 

General Discussion. 

**Are Friends Clear of Materialism’’’ Mary A. Nichols, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting 

Discussion, opened by Dr 


Jesse H. Holmes, George 
School, Pa. 


General Discussion 


Second Session, APTERNOOB. 
Chairman’s Opening Address. Howard M. Jenkins, 
Philadelphia. 


** Our Smaller Meetings and Isolated Members, Their 
Needs and Opportunities.” KR. Barclay Spicer, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Discussion, opened by Martha J. Warner, Indiana 
Yearly Meeting. 

General Discussion. 

“Early and Modern Friends—Their 
Service.” Eliwood Trueblood, 
Meeting. 


Discussion, opened by Samuel P. Zavitz, Genesee Yearly 
Meeting. 


Methods and 
Illinois Yearly 


General Discussion. 
Close of the Conference. 


The meetings will be held in a tent, on the grounds of 
the Friends’ meeting. 

It is expected that those attending will 
arrive on the 2oth, and will enjoy the Day of Rest and 
Worship, with Friends of Richmond, on the azst. 

Special meetings in the evenings, during the time, 22nd 
to 26th, will probably be held. They are in charge of 
the Committee of the General Conferences. 


enerally 


BOARD AND LODGING. 


Through arrangements made by the Local Committee 
of Richmond Friends, boarding and lodging accommo- 
dations, at varlous rates of charge, can be obtained. 
The secretary of the Local Committee, Frances M. 
Robinson, 122 North rsth street, Richmond, Indiana, 
should be addressed on all pe under this heading. 
( Full details as to places and prices have been given in 
~previous issues of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


1. Arrangements under the certificate plan (two-thirds 
fare, round trip), are available, provided there are 100, 
for those attending from the Territory of the “‘ Trunk 
Line Association of Railroads.” ial Territory is 
Last of Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Erie, Pittsburg, Bellaire, 
O., Wheeling, Parkersburg, and Huntington, Ws We 
but does not include New Epgland_ ) . 

2. Within the Territory of the Central Passenger 
Association, (west of the places named in paragraph 
above, and east of Chicago), those attending can buy, 
on Eighth month 19 and 20, round-trip tickets, for one 
first-class fare. These tickets (1) are good to start on 
day of sale only ; (2) allow no stop-off, either way ; and 
(3) are good to return up to Eighth month 28. 

. For Friends starting from New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, and Washington, a 
special train has been arranged for. Information as to 
this is separately given below, and arrangements for it 
are in charge of John Wm. Hutchinson, Park Depart- 
ment, Central Park, New York City, to whom all in- 
quiries, (with stamp enclosed for reply), should be 
addressed. 


SPECIAL EXCURSION, B. & O. R. R. 

A special train will leave New York City on Eighth 
month 19. This train will go over the Baltimore and 
Ohio elie. and its connections, to Cincinnati, where 
transfer will be made for Richmond. 

Passage Rates.—\nformation concerning the passage- 
rate by this train should be obtained of John William 
Hutchinson, as below: Tickets for it will zo# be on sale 
at any ticket office, and can only be obtained through 
him. 

Sleeping Berths.—There will be Pullman sleeping- 
cars attached. The charge for the use of these will be 
(additional to passage ticket): For full section, upper 
and lower berths, one way, $8.00 from New York and 
Philadelphia, $6.00 from Baltimore and Washington ; for 
lower berth, (double), one way, from New York and 
Philadelphia, $5.33, and Baltimore and Washington, 
$4.00; for upper berth, one way, from New York and 
Philadelphia, $2.67, and Baltimore and Washington, 
$2.00. Friends of New York, Philadelphia, and Wil- 
mington can, if they prefer, use the day-coaches of the 
train to Baltimore, and take sleeper from there. 

Schedule.—Corrected Time table of Special Train. 
Leave New York, (8th mo. 19th), . . 8.30 a. m. 

Elizabeth, . . 9-00 
Plainfield, cone 6 Oks 
Bound Brook, 

Trenton Junction 

Jenkintown, i 

Wayne Junction, ...... 10. 
Phila. (24th and Chestnut Sts. ), 11. 
Chester, 

Wilmington, 

Baltimore, ( Dinner) 


Washington, 
Harper's Ferry, 
Martinsburg, 
Cumberland, (Supper)... . 
Leave 7 
Grafton, ' ie 
Parkersburg, (8th mo. 2oth), . 
Arrive Cincinnati, ( Breakfast ), 
Leave “ 
Arrive Richmond, 
lickets are good to return on any train by same route 
to the 28th. If sufficient number are returning together 
a special train will be run, or cars will be reserved on a 
regular train as the requirements demand. For the 
accommodation of those expecting to attend Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, tickets will be extended one week, with stop- 
over privilege at Wheeling, W.Va. No further extension 
or stop-over privilege has been granted. 
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Tickets from points between New York abd Trenton 
unction inclusive are sold at New York rate, between 
enkimtown and Wilmington at Philadelphia rate; and 
»etween Baltimore and Harper’s Ferry at Baltimore 
rate. The cates will be given-on application. 

Application for Tickets and Sleeping Berths, enclosing 

check or money order for same, should be received ; 
later than Eighth month rst. If any subsequently { 
they cannot go, tickets will be canceled and m 
refunded 


Address, (enclosing stamp for reply), 
JOHN WILLIAM BticHinson, 
Park Department, Central Park, New York City 
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A Postar Carp Receives Prompt Atrention. 
JOHN Pere 


2103, 2105 CoLumBIA AVENUE, PHILA 


MONEY-SAVING methods of advertising. 
Booklets written. S. Epwarp Pascua, 
West Chester, Pa. In Philadelphia daily. 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 
old age. Forrates, estimates, and results, address Wy 
C. ALLen, 401 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
. $623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ovricss: Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . > 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock =} Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 
House and Sign Painting. 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 112 N. TENTH ST 
Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 
hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 
. 9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms © variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 


a price catalogue for comparison ? 
No liguors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. 
1311 Market Street. 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Cheapest and Best 


PIROMM & KINDIG, 
Successors to D. S. WILTBERGER. 


~ MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, 


will close for the summer on SEVENTH-DAY, SIXTH 
MONTH 18th, 1898. Any communications regarding 
Association work should be addressed to 
ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
1424 N. Bouvier Street, Philadelphia 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
General Conference : First-day Schools, 
Educational, Philanthropic, Religious, 
Richmond, Ind., 8th month 22 to 26. 
Ou10 YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Pleasant, 
O., 8th month 29. 

ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Palatine, 
Ill., 9th month 12. 

INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, Waynesville, 
Ohio, 9th month 26. 

BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, Park Av. 
Baltimore, roth month 31. 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXXI. 
Ir, ix the manifold opportunities and duties that lie 


around us we are content to mind our calling, and seek | 


to serve, as our forefathers served, we may look for a 
grand resurrection of Quakerism. 


WILLIAM POLLARD. 


From his little book, ‘‘ Old Fashioned Quakerism."’ 


“AS YE WOULD.” 
Ir I should see 

A brother languishing in sore distress, 

And I should turn and leave him comfortless, 
When I might be 

A messenger of hope and happiness— 

How could I ask to have what I denied 

In my own hour of bitterness supplied ? 


If I might share 

A brother's load along the dusty way, 

And I should turn and walk alone that day— 
How could I dare, 

When in the evening watch I knelt to pray, 

To ask for help to bear my pain and loss, 

If I had heeded not my brother’s cross ? 
If I might sing 

A little song to cheer a fainting heart, 

And I should seal my lips and sit apart, 
When I might bring 

A bit of sunshine for life’s ache and smart— 

How could I hope to have my grief relieved ? 

If I kept silent when my brother grieved ? 
And so I know 

That day is lost wherein I fail to lend 

A helping hand to some wayfaring friend ; 
But if it show 

A burden lightened by the cheer I sent, 


Then do I hold the golden hours well spent, 
And lay me down in sweet content. 


—Edith V. Bradt. 


From The Outlook, Seventh month 16. 
THE FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 
BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 

** Doubtless thou art our Father *— Isaiah lxiti., 16 
THis, you observe, is one of the certitudes of Scripture. 
The prophet is writing in a time of depression and dis- 
couragement; to the people Israel seems to have been 
deserted by their God; they are in captivity; they do 
not understand it. Some of them have been inclined 
to abandon their God altogether and accept the wor- 
ship of other gods, and the prophet, in writing to them 
(though in form addressing Jehovah), says, in effect, 
There is a great deal that is mysterious and perplex- 
ing; we do not understand why you have left us to 
harden our own hearts as you have; but there is one 
thing we are certain of—‘‘ Doubtless thou art our 
Father.” 
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I want you to consider with me a few moments this 
morning what “our Father” means. Not whether 
the prophet was right or wrong, not whether God real- 
ly is our Father, but, assuming that he is, assuming 
that the relation of the Infinite and Eternal One to us 
men is best interpreted to us by the relation of a father 
to his child, I ask you to consider what that relation- 
ship involves, what grows out of it. 

In the first place, if God be our Father, there is a 
living person whom we can love and who loves us. 
God is not an abstraction. He is not an intellectual 
necessity. He is not an Infinite and Eternal Energy. 
Whatever we may think of his omniscience, and his 
omnipotence and his omnipresence, however difficult 
we may find it to reconcile these with personal rela- 
tions to ourselves, doubtless this Infinite and Eternal 
One is Father to us—that is, doubtless he is a living 
person who loves us and whom we love. This truth 
of his personality has often been crudely put. It has 
led to conceptions of God as a mere gigantic man, hav- 
ing the same sort of limitations that belong to human- 
ity. But that is not necessary to his personality. lf 
he is our Father, he is not a somewhat, but he is a 
someone; he is a person who loves us, and whom we 
can love. 

All that theology has to teach respecting the possi- 
bility of man is involved in that one sentence, Doubt- 
less thou art our Father; all that theology has to teach 
respecting the separation of man from his God is in- 
volved in that one sentence, Doubtless thou art our 
Father. For one only has to think how far one is 
from the divine ideal to know that one is a sinner, and 
that one must change one’s life, that one may return 
to one’s Father. There is not a man so fallen but that 
the elements of the divine still are there. Like the lost 
piece of money the woman was looking for in the dark, 
the image may be covered with dirt, and it may be so 
obliterated that it can hardly be discerned, but it is 
there. Like the prodigal son who wandered away from 
his father, the groping child may have strayed away 
into a far country, and be in rags and wretchedness, 
but still he is the child of an infinite Father. 

I am not arguing to-day whether God is the un- 
known and the unknowable or not; I am not arguing 
to-day whether he has made a revelation or not, | am 
simply starting with this assumption, that the Infinite 
and Eternal One is a Father of the human race, and 
then I say, if that be so, we expect to find somewhere 
an unveiling or a disclosure of him to his children. We 
might find it in the Shastra, or in the Sacred Books of 
Confucius, or in the Vedas, or in the Koran—I will not 
say where—but somewhere we shall find some attempt 
on the part of the great Father to make himself known 
to his children. He will not be content to remain the 
unknown and the unknowable. 
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But we shall ask more of our Father than that. We 
shall not merely be content that our Father make him- 
self known to us; we shall want, if we are true chil- 
dren, and the Father will want, if he is a true Father, 
to come together, the Father with the child. The 
Father will come to the child and open the way for the 
child to come to the Father. 

I do not say Fatherhood requires any particular 
form of coming or any particular revelation of pres- 
ence, but I do say, if God is our Father, then we have 
a right to expect that he will have come into human 
life; that he will come to us one by one, and that he will 
come just in the measure that we are open and ready 
for his coming. In other words, we shall look in all 
human history to see if there is anywhere a manifest 
appearance of this Father, any evidence that he has 
been in the world, any showing of his face. Herschel 
I think it was who located a before unknown star in a 
particular portion of the heavens, and looked for it and 
found it. So somewhere in this erring humanity there 
will be some bright particular star that shall bring with 
it a revelation not only, but the presence of the Father. 
We shall expect to find him. The Fatherhood of God 
involves an expectation of incarnation. And we shall 
look for him in our own hearts and in our own homes 
and in our own lives. We shall rather wonder that 
he does not appear in visible sign and token than won- 
der that he appears in spiritual presence and spiritual 
sign and token. If we are able to say, Our Father, if 
we really believe “doubtless he is our Father,” we 
shall believe that he is a present God in the world he 
has made, among the children who have come forth 
from him. 

Surely, if we believe that he is our Father, we shall 
believe that he will care for our ignorance, our sor- 
rows, and our sins; we shall believe that he sympa- 
thizes with us; we shall believe that he will help us out 
of iniquity into virtue; we shall believe that he will lift 
us up when we have fallen down. We shall not neces- 
sarily believe that he will remove all penalty and all ill 
consequences of ill conduct; we shall not necessarily 
believe that he will be always striving to prevent us 
from suffering the consequences either of our blunders 
or our wrong-doing. We may think that a strong 
and a wise father will often throw his son off upon his 
own resources, and say to him, Take care of yourself; 
we shall think that a wise and strong father will often 


say to his son, Bear the consequences of your own mis- 


conduct and learn by the consequences. But we shall 
believe that, if he does this, he will do it because by 
those evil consequences the child will learn, and that 
the father will not forget nor be careless nor indiffer- 
ent respecting his child because his child has done 
wrong; we shall believe that the father will forgive, 
will cleanse, will purify, will give life to his child; we 
shall believe in the Eternal Father as the eternally for- 
giving one, or else we shall not believe that he is a 
Father at all. We may believe in him as a king, we 
may believe in him as an old Roman judge, we may be- 
lieve in him as the embodiment of an inexorable law, 
but we shall not believe in him as our Father unless we 
believe in him as one who brings forgiveness and heal- 
ing with him. 


Certainly we shall not believe in a Father who shuts 
himself off from his children, who never hears his 
children’s cry, who never cares for his children’s 
wishes. We shall think that perhaps it is enough for 
an institution to provide for the necessities of the or- 
phan, but we shall think it the duty of a father to care 
for the wishes of his child. It is one thing to provide 
ior a child’s wants, it is another thing to consult the 
child’s wishes; and every father does both. In his su- 
perior wisdom and his superior strength he provides 
for the wants; but that is not all: he consults the 
idiosyncrasies; he gives opportunities for the expres- 
sion of the life; he meets in so far as he wisely and well 
can, the desires; and he gives the child an opportunity 
to express his desires. In other words, if we really 
believe that God is our Father, we shall certainly be- 
lieve in what we call prayer. We shall not believe that 
everything we ask for is to be given to us; we shall not 
believe that God says, I relinquish my scepter into your 
hands before you have acquired wisdom to use it; but 
we shall believe that our Father takes into account our 
wishes as well as our necessities, and listens to our de- 
sires as well as perceives our needs. We shall go to 
our Father, then, not as a subject goes to a king, not 
as a man goes to the banker with a check, drawing out 
money through the cashier; we shall go to our Father 
as children go to their father—in the spirit of personal 
love and personal fellowship. 

Yes, I really think “ our Father ” is all the theology 
we want. But it seems to me that “ our Father ” car- 
ries with it all that we call evangelical theology. It 
carries with it belief in a personal God; the sense of 
the divine in humanity; the consciousness that every 
man’s character is measured by likeness to God; belief 
in a revelation of God, in inspiration coming from God 
to man, in a God who provides for the necessities of his 
children; in a forgiving God; in the incarnation—God 
dwelling in men and coming to: be with his 
children. It carries with it belief in the Holy Spirit— 
the Spirit of God that enters into the spirits of men and 
dwells with them and lives with them and animates 
them. It carries with it belief in the forgiveness of 
God toward men in their sins and their errors and their 
blindness. It carries with it belief in prayer—the heart 
of God reached by us. And it carries with it, above 
all, this: that God comes into the world, not that he 
may bring death, not that he may stifle men, but that 
he may give them life and give it more abundantly. I 
think if we could take away doubt in the Fatherhood 
of God all doubts would be banished. If we could only 
say, ‘* Doubtless thou art our Father,” all the rest that 
is essential in Christian theology and all that is vital 
in Christian life would flow into our life and lie in our 
thinking. ‘* When ye pray, say ‘ Our Father ;’” when 
hereafter you do say “ Our Father,” God grant that 


it may mean a little more to you than it has meant in 
the past. 


WE should so live and labor in our time that what 
came to us as seed may go to the next generation as 
blossom, and that which came to us as blossom may go 


to them as fruit. This is what we mean by progress. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 





— 
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NON-RESISTANCE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELIIGENCER. 
Ar this time, when the thoughts of the people of all 
countries are turned toward our own country, on ac- 
count of the war with Spain, it is a testing time for 
those who claim to be followers of the Prince of Peace, 
and especially those like Friends who teach that war 
is wrong under all circumstances. At such a time the 
question must come to each one of us as to what was 
meant by Jesus when he said, “ Resist not evil.”” What 
could he mean by the teaching of non-resistance? | 
have read many articles lately on this subject, but they 
all fall short of the complete carrying out of this prin- 
ciple. Many oppose war, especially offensive war, but 
claim that war in defense is right. Others that war is 
wrong under all circumstances, but that it may be 
necessary to resist with carnal weapons for self-pro- 
tection in the ordinary affairs of life. In all this I have 
not found a satisfactory explanation of this teaching. 
Not only did Jesus teach this principle, but he gave 
a living example of it, and in my understanding was 
willing to die, and did die, to uphold it. 

I would not undertake to explain this teaching to 
the satisfaction of all, but I give here what comes to 
me, with the hope that it may be light to some others. 

We first find that these instructions were given 
specially to his disciples, men who had given up all to 
follow Him,—and this “all” meant life if need be. 
They were to trust God for every thing, and their only 
purpose was to do good to men without money or 
price. They were to build up a spiritual kingdom, their 
daily needs were very few, and they were to trust God 
for them from day to day. 

This, I believe, means that a man filled with the 
Spirit can go among men to labor for and love them 
and do them good, and that there is something not 
human in every nature that cannot long resist such an 
one, and though that nature may be hardened by sin 
and crime, yet the time must come when the Christ in 
them who has been crucified and buried many years 
perhaps, yet will rise again, and will respond to the one 
who shed love and kindness about. We will suppose 
for illustration that a new country is discovered, the 
natives in which would be called wild and savage. <A 
few persons, such as have been described, go among 
them. It is possible they may be killed, but others 
follow and lift no hand but to do good. These too may 
lose their lives, but others go in the same manner. 
Now I believe this, that as Christ’s teachings are true 
the time must come when the hearts and natures of 
these rude people will be changed, not by any miracle, 
but by a resurrection of the divine nature which God 
has implanted in every human being. 

We are commanded to fear not him that can de- 
stroy the body. From this I do not understand that 
God will arbitrarily interfere to prevent the destruction 
f this body, but this body is to be the servant of God, 
and if his purpose can be served better by its dissolu- 
tion it is possible for our faith to be so strong and our 
assurance of eternal life so positive that we will not 
iear him that can destroy the body only. 

The extent to which each one can carry out this 
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| principle of non-resistance must be left largely be- 
tween the individual and his Maker. Much of the 
time and energy of most of us is occupied in supplying 
material needs and desires. When men set out to con- 
quer or defend in material things they prepare them- 
selves with material weapon. If we start out to defend 
this high standard of spiritual life we must be prepared 
with spiritual weapons. Many objections are brought 
up, when a person attempts to uphold this principle. 
They say, Are we not better on account of the Revolu- 
tionary War which made us free from England? 
Would we have allowed the South to secede? To 
which we can reply that if we know we are doing the 
will of God, that is the chief thing for us, and all the 
results we can trust with God. For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God they shall be called the Sons 
of God. Alexander, Cesar, Napoleon, attempted to 
conquer the world with the sword, but they failed, and 
so all others must fail of conquering in this manner, 
for it is love that must overcome the world, if it ever 
be overcome. R. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


“ ATAVISM.” 
To the Editor of The Outlook : 
AravisM is a biological term, meaning reversion to 
some remote ancestral character or type. Thus the 
sudden return of a domesticated animal, say a cat or 
a dog, to the wild or feral state is an instance of 
atavism. 

Our American people seem to be suffering from a 
sudden emergence of atavism. In the process of 
evolution they had developed into a state of general 
benignity, when they were willing to entertain large 
ideas of arbitration and universal good will. But the 
warlike passions of our animal ancestors have sud- 
denly reappeared. Or, if Christian readers of Zhe 
Outlook are not quite prepared to accept the evolution 
doctrine of our animal ancestry in all its biological 
fullness, they must at least admit that there has been 
a sudden reversion to the animal methods of martial 
tactics of the pre-Christian era. True, the impulse 
to plunge into this melancholy war was humane, and 
to this extent Christian. But the idea that moral 
wrong can be righted by physical force is in these 
closing days of the nineteenth century of Christ's 
teachings alike inhumane, unchristian, chimerical. 
It is a reversion to the animal stage or preadamite 
type of life. At best, it isa reémergence of Mosaism. 
True, Mosaism was good in its day and way. But 
Jesus has come and said : 

Ye have heard that it was said to those of old, Eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth. [Moses did say it. See Lev. xxiv., 17- 
21.] But I say to you, Love your enemies, do good to them 
that hate you, bless them that curse you, pray for them that 
despitefully use you.—Matt. v., 38-48; Luke vi., 27-38. 

Now I must believe that when Jesus uttered these 
words he was sincere, meaning exactly what he said. 
I cannot be so elaborate in my exegesis as to believe 
that when he said, ‘‘ Love your enemies and bless 
them,” he really meant the exact opposite, “ Fight 
your enemies and kill them.’’ Who in these days of 
martial atavism are the church’s heroes? Barnabas, 
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son of consolation? or Phinehas, son of javelin? 
Paul, the missionary, or Jehu, the destroyer? John, 
the apostle of love, or David, the man of war? Fox, 
the friend, or Gideon, the foe? Howard, the philan- 
thropist, or Samson, the avenger? Jesus, the peace- 
maker, or Joshua, the warrior? For every one 
Christian who quotes the spirit of Jesus as an au- 
thority for war, a hundred Christians quote the spirit 
of Joshua. And no wonder; for Joshua's method 
is the policy of extermination ; Jesus’s method is the 
policy of assimilation. 

It is not strange, then, that men of this world— 
disciples of Moses, scribes and Pharisees—should 
uphold war; for war was the Old Testament method 
of settling disputes ; according to the rabbinic cham- 
pions of antique Mosaism, war was “ righteousness.” 
But it is passing strange that followers of Jesus 
should uphold war ; for he—the lawgiver of the New 
Testament—the Christian morality—expressly an- 
nounces: 

Except your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter the 
kingdom of heaven [my Messianic reign].—Matt. v., 20. 

Above all, Christian ministers—exponents of the 
new gospel of peace—should not march backward 
with scribes and Pharisees, retreating toward Moses. 
Christian ministers—champions of the new morality 

should march forward as the leaders of civilization, 
beckoning mankind onward and upward under the 
banner of the Dove, the ensign of the Lamb. I am 
an optimist, and therefore believe that Jesus will 
supplant Moses. Accordingly, I believe that the day 
is fast approaching when upholders of war as a 
method of love will be relegated to the museum of 
Mosaic fossils. 

Meanwhile, it must be confessed that the Sun of 
Righteousness is undergoing eclipse. Thank God, 
the occultation is not perpetual. ‘It shall come to 
pass that at evening-time there shall be light.’ Then— 

‘« The light of the moon shall be as the light of the sun, 

And the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, 

As the light of seven days, 

In the day that Jehovah binds up the hurt of his people, 

And heals the stroke of their wound.”’ 

GrorGE DANA BOARDMAN. 
Philadelphia. 


PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
E1igHtH Monti 7, 1898.—No. 32. 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 
GOLDEN Text.—The Lord is the Spirit ; and where the Spirit 
of the Lord is, there is liberty. —II. Cor. 3: 17. 
By religious liberty we understand the liberty to de/teve 


whatever after honest search, appears to us to be the truth ; 
and to do whatever the inner light clearly shows us to be right. 


Among the many blessings resulting from the doctrines of 
Christ when faithfully maintained is religious liberty. The 
true Christian will neither invade the liberty of others, nor yield 
his own principles to ecclesiastical domination. Accordingly 
we find in the Apostolic age no instance where freedom of con- 
science was invaded by Christians. They did not attempt to 
force their doctrines upon others, but left each man free to 
follow his own convictions of duty.—S. 7. Janney. 


The birthright thus inherited should be held as a sacred 
trust and no actof ours lessen its value. Let us so prize it that 
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when passed from our hands to those that shall succeed us 
lustre shall be undimmed. 

Wm. Penn being one day in company with George Fox, | 
asked his advice concerning the wearing of his sword, saying 
that he might perhaps appear singular among Friends, bu | 
had once been the means of saving his life without injuring }j 
antagonist. George Fox answered, ‘‘I advise thee to wea 
as long as thou canst.'" Not long after this they met agai; 
and George said to William, ‘‘ Whereisthy sword ?"’ ‘‘0} 
said he, ‘‘ 1 havetaken thy advice ; I wore it as long as I could 
This anecdote shows that the primitive Friends believed in men 
being led by the principle of divine truth in their own minds 
rather than to follow the opinions of others.—/anney’'s Li/ 

"enn. 


Charles the Fourth, after his abdication, amused himself in 
his retirement at St. Juste, by attempting to make a number of 
watches go exactly together. Being constantly foiled in this 
attempt, he exclaimed, ‘‘ What a fool have | been to neglect my 
own concerns, and to waste my whole life in a vain attempt to 
make all men think alike on matters of religion, when | ca: 
not even make a few watches keep time together.’ --(Co// 


The Society of Friends stands preéminently for 
religious liberty, but only by continually taking 
thought on this subject can we preserve it inviolat: 

There is in the human heart so strong a tendency 
to think that one’s own belief must de right, and «ll 
others wrong, coupled with the determination to hay 
one’s own way, that under various plausible reasoning 
it is easy to persuade one’s self that it is a just and 
praiseworthy thing to compel others to yield at least 
outward compliance. Even those who are naturally 
sweet-tempered and kind-hearted may become the most 
zealous of persecutors without suspecting they could 
be guilty of so doing. : 

In the early days of our organization perhaps the 
need was greatest for teaching that our object was the 
maintaning of integrity in spite of persecutions from 
without. This naturally developed and encouraged the 
tendency, which, when carried to extremes, produces 
the opposite foe to religious liberty—self-righteousness 
and a willingness to take the judgment seat over others 

History shows this to be true of a// organizations, 
and it is only by watchfulness and prayer that we can 
preserve the integrity of our own faith and do no 
violence to the belief of another, without growing 
thoughtless and careless, falling into a lukewarm state, 
which is called spiritual death. 

There are three things which history teaches which 
it will be well to accept as fundamental principles. 
The first is : 

Belief is a matter of convincement and not of choice 
We cannot believe as we choose. We may endeavor 
to uphold a generally accepted view with false sop- 
histry, but we do so knowingly. Weare not ourselves 
deceived. Such a condition implies a character too 
weak to resist public opinion and censure; or, too 
selfish to make the necessary self-denial which ad- 
herence to our true belief may involve. 

The second truth, which has been learned through 
much suffering, is that our appeal must not be made 
through the law with its compulsory argument, but to 
the conseience in its liberty, if we would make any 
permanent gain. It is here that many mistakes have 
been made and the progress of Christianity hindered. 

The third truth which we need to keep constantly 
in mind, is belief is a matter of growth and devel- 
opment, and does and should ripen under experience, 





both individually and collectively. While in this world 
we can only see “through a glass dimly,” but this, 
like all our other powers, grows strong by use and 
declines from stagnation. 

What zs the ‘ spirit of the Lord?” Is it not love, 
mercy, gentleness in judgment, sympathy, justice, and 
all those attributes the exercise of which bring bless- 
ings to ourselves and those about us ? 

lheoretically, this spirit exists in our meetings and 
there is liberty in them. Not merely liberty to sit 
down in silence, or to rise and speak ; but to feel that 
here is a band of men and women, bound by their 
alleged belief, to extend to each other that courtesy 
and kindness and sympathy which come naturaly from 
a true and sincere heart. In order that this shall be 
the character of the meeting it must be the character 
of those who compose the meeting. 

How many times is this precious liberty utterly 
destroyed by the spirit of censure, of criticism, of 
fault-finding, of unjust accusation, etc., which a sensi- 
tive soul is not slow to feel, and before which the 
quickened spirit stands appalled ? 

It needs only the pressure of one or two such spirits, 
if they be strong, to establish the character of the 
whole meeting, and thus make this vital testimony of 
the Society of little or no effect, so far as that par- 
ticular meeting is concerned. 

All must have learned this either from experience 
or observation, and it remains then for us to watch this 
“danger point,” and to direct our individual effort to 
preserve so far as in us lies, our own home meeting, 
pure and true. 

No one is so young or so feeble that they have no 
responsibility resting upon them in this matter, and 
the place to work is in the monthly meeting to which 
one belongs. The weaker it is as to members or 
quality, the greater the need for service to make it a 
power for good. No meeting is fulfilling its entire 
mission which does not make its impress felt in the 
community, and the responsibility for the neglect rests 
upon the individuals composing it. 


More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
For what are men better than sheep and goats, 
That flourish a blind life within the brain, 
If knowing God they lift no hands of prayer, 
Both for themselves and those who call them friend ? 
For so, the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 
— Tennyson. 


THERE is more real religion in baking a loaf of 
sweet bread than in going to a church meeting and 
letting the bread get sour. The Christianity of a 
clean, wholesome, and well-regulated home is of more 
consequence than most folk think.—AHiram Golf. 


He who wishes to exert an active influence must 
never be a scolder, nor trouble himself at all about 
what is out of joint, but only do what is good. For 
the important thing is not to tear down something, but 
to build up something in which humanity may feel 
proud joy.—Goethe. 
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THE STANDARD OF THE TEACHER. 

From the Annual Report «f President James H. Canfield, Ohio 
State University. 
In filling all vacancies, as well as in-appointing to new 
chairs, there is one principle that should always con- 
trol. There is no longer very much question as to the 
training, the general and special preparation, of those 
who are under consideration for positions in a uni- 
versity of the reputation and standing of our own. No 
one who is not well up in his work will dare present 
his name, unless under grave misapprehension as to 
the position which he is seeking, and if one should so 
dare, it is comparatively easy to detect his unfitness, 
by inquiry of others or by conference with the appli- 
cant himself. But it is not so easy to secure instruct- 
ors who have that last and most desirable touch of 
educational genius—those who not only know, but can 
impart, who are not only themselves earnest and de- 
voted, but can inspire these qualities in others, who 
can express clearly the most abstruse propositions 
without at all departing from the most exact form of 
statement, who are easily masters, not only of their 
specialties but of men. University authorities are not 
only too apt to forget that the man is after all more 
desirable than the specialist, if choice must be made be- 
tween the two; that a great heart is just as essential 
to true success in a university chair as is great learn- 
ing. Youth, strength and happiness are the prevailing 
characteristics of the student body; and he who cannot 
meet these with youth and strength and happiness 
overflowing in his own nature is out of place as a 
teacher of youth. 

This does not mean that he is to be frivolous, or 
without true dignity; or that he must necessarily be an 
athlete; or that he may not show that he has known 
the shadow of a great sorrow. But he must be with- 
in touch of his students if he is to influence them and 
guide them and incite them, and he cannot get within 
touch if he has lost the capacity for enjoyment and the 
genuine warmth of sentiment which go with youth; 
or if he is worn with physical weakness, and perpetual- 
ly conscious of his own physical existence for other 
reasons than that of pure joy of living; or if he is by 
nature petulant and peevish, or blinded by self-conceit, 
or jaundiced into morbid jealousy and suspicion, or 
nicotined into nervous pessimism. No university can 
afford to keep upon its instructional force one who is 
a chronic grumbler, whose influence is repellent rather 
than impellent, who has little or no sympathy with 
young humanity; who cannot be blind to a great many 
things that he sees, and patient with a great many 
things that are exceedingly annoying, and interested 
in a great many things that after all are of small mo- 
ment to himself. An instructor who cannot stand out- 
side of himself and his department, on occasion and on 
many occasions, is a source of weakness to the institu- 
tion, and is powerless where he ought to be powerful. 


THE greatest slave is not he who is ruled by a 
despot, great though that evil be, but he who is the 
thrall of his own moral ignorance, selfishness, and 
vice.— Smiles. 
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CHARACTER AND SOCIETY. 


Tue problems of our day, said President Seth Low, 


of Columbia University, in his recent excellent address 
at Harvard, are “of the utmost difficulty,” and we 
have, he said, ‘‘no new means of coping with them 
other than the patient education of the masses of 
men.” 

The “new”’ part of this formula must be the 
extension of educative processes to the people at 
this, it is true, isa work of the Nineteenth 
Century, and one of its greatest and noblest achieve- 
ments. 


large ; 


Education itself, if by the term we mean the 
upbuilding of character, as well as the increase of 
knowledge and the development of skill, is not new, 
and it is not in our day that its service to mankind 
has been discovered. 

Upon the character side of the educative process 
society was never more dependent than now, and it is 
hard to believe that this part of the work has been 
so well or so fully done as it should be. At no time 
has it been more true that the welfare of our civil 
system, as well as family life, rests upon the moral 
direct. The 
patient culture, whether it be education strictly so- 


force of the individuals who lead and 


called, or otherwise, among ‘‘ the masses of men,”’ of 
the qualities which make upa genuine and a steadfast 
character of virtue and honor, is a means, not new, 
and never possible tc grow old, by which the social 
problems of this day, and of all days to come, must 
be met and solved. 

It is hardly likely that any reader of these lines will 
take issue with this statement. But if we agree upon 
the abstract proposition, it is important also that there 
be an agreement in an endeavor to give it reality and 
force. As it was said in an earlier day by One who 
taught as with authority, it is not those who repeat a 
formula of good words, but those who do the will of 
the Higher Power. <A profound need of the time, in 
all the outward relations of life, is men and women of 
fixed and firm moral quality, men and women con- 
vinced in their own minds, and patient and steadfast 
in upholding their convictions. With the number of 
these largely increased a reformation of society in 
many particulars would be quickly effected. It requires 
only the willing consent of all parties concerned in 
order to establish what is good, and such willing con- 


sent is the outcome of individual rectitude. 
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In our public affairs we do sadly less than we 
know. The condition of society in its organized form 
is far below the mark which we hold up. Plainly this 
must be because there is not enough fixed and forci- 
ble integrity shown by the individuals who compose 
parties, and demanded of leaders and “ organizers" 
who direct them. 


Dr. George Dana Boardman, of this city, in a 
communication addressed to Zhe Outlook, which 


print elsewhere, very happily defines our present na- 


we 


tional situation as a case of ‘“atavism,”’ a peculiar 
and exceptional reversion to far-back conditions. He 


is quite right in his designation. War is a survival, 


a thing out-of-date, archaic, a fossil remaining from 
the ruder ages. Its incongruity with the conditions 
and methods of peace, which had grown up—in this 
country, at least—is disclosed daily. ‘I believe,” 
says Dr. Boardman, “that the day is fast approaching 
when upholders of war as a method of love will be 
relegated to the museum of Mosaic fossils.””. And we 
are glad to join in this belief. 


BIRTHS. 
STORM.—At Bayside, Long Island, N. Y., Seventl 


month 17, 1898, to Frederic A. and Florence Jackson Storn 
a daughter, who is named Anita Storm. 


DEATHS. * 

PACKER.—After a lingering illness, Sixth month 
1898, Elisha Packer, in his 77th year; a member of Short 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

QUINBY.—At his late residence, Lumberville, Bucks 
county, Pa., Seventh month 22, 1898, Isaiah Quinby, in hi 
84th year ; a member of Solebury Monthly Meeting. 

RICHARDS.—On Fifth-day, Seventh month 21, 1808 
Samuel R. Richards, Jr., brother of the late Mordecai Daw 
son Richards, in his 66th year; a member of the Month 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

RICHARDSON.—On the morning of Seventh month 17 
1898, Elizabeth R., widow of Robert W. Richardson, for 
merly of Wilmington, Del., and daughter of the late Samuel 
and Mary Hulme, of Bucks county, aged 81 years; ar elde! 
of the Meeting of Friends held on Olive St., Philadelphia. 

TOMLINSON.—In Philadelphia, Seventh month 22 
1898, Joseph Tomlinson, aged 73 years, an interested attende: 
of Race St. Meeting, of which his wife is a member. 


O, THINK not future years can give 
A grace that doth not in thee live, 
That hath not of thy toil and care 
Been wrought to make thy spirit fair. 
Read from the tablets of thy heart 
Thy destiny in what thou art, 
And know the promise of the goal 
Is in the altitude of soul. 
—Ernest W. Shurtleff. 


THERE are souls in the world who have the gift 
of finding joy everywhere, and leaving it behind them 
when they go. Their influence is an inevitable glad- 
dening of the heart. They give light without mean 
ing to shine. Their bright hearts have a great work 
to do for God.—Fader. 








NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Tue Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting is dis- 
continued, and the Easton and Granville Half-Yearly 
Meeting is established in its place, to be held at 
Granville on the Fourth-day after the second First- 
day in Fifth month, and at Easton on the Fourth-day 
before the last First-day in Tenth month, both at 11 
o'clock ; the meeting of ministers and elders to be 
held the day preceding the half-yearly meeting, at 
Granville, in. Fifth. month, and at North Easton in 
Tenth month, both at 3 o'clock. 

So there will be no quarterly meeting at Granville, 
this year, in Eighth month, as heretofore. 

Henry DILLINGHAM, Clerk. 
Granville, N. Y., Seventh month 25. 


Ata meeting held at Sites’ Hall, Ocean City, N. J., 
on the 24th inst., at o, p. m., there were at least 
fifty persons present, many of whom, members of the 
Society of Friends, are sojourning for the time at the 
seaside. A solemn silence was observed,—which, 
Rachel N. Mather, who spoke after, said is essential 
to prepare the mind for true worship, and to learn 
whether that which is given us is for ourselves alone, 
or whether a little word of ours may be as a seed 
dropped in ground prepared for it. As God spoke to 
Adam and Adam spoke to God, our experience 
teaches us that just so he speaks to every listening 
soul. We should not only have a high standard, but 
we should endeavor to reach it ; even as scholars in 
our schools get a “good mark,’’ so we who are 
learners in the School of Christ should put forth all 
our energies to the uplifting not only of ourselves, 
but all of those with whom we come in contact, and 
bear in mind that Faith worketh Patience, and 
Patience worketh Experience, Experience Hore, and 
Hope worketh Charity. 

A Friend spoke of the impression on her mind, 
while walking alone on the seashore, of the account 


we have of the Master as he walked on the shores of | 


Galilee with his disciples, and how he talked to them 
of things which have come down to us, and which 
will never be forgotten. 

Hannah A. Linton spoke in words of encourage- 
ment to all present, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye who are 


weary and heavy laden, and I will give you rest for | 


your souls.”” She exhorted all to do the best that we 
can, and leave the rest to God. We are not to worry 


about the things of to-morrow, but ‘to work while it | 


is day, for the night cometh when no man can work.”’ 
After another period of silence, Rachel N. Mather 
appeared in supplication, which brought us close to- 
gether and very near the Heavenly Father. 
G. 


Our First-day school has vacated for the summer 
months, but the Bible class continues to meet at the 
close of the morning meeting. It usually consists of 
the older members; now, a number of the young 
people from the First-day school classes meet with 
us. In addition to the Bible we read from the “ Les- 
son Leaves,’’ and are much interested in Quarterly 
No. 3, ‘‘ Principles and Testimonies of Friends.”” The 
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explanation of Conscience and Inner Light has been 
very clearly set forth. To-day’s lesson, upon ‘ Wor- 
ship,” claimed our attention and consideration. One 
of our Friends suggested that the third paragraph 
from the last one would be more correct if the word 
only were added after our meetings, so as to read: 
‘We should not go to our meetings only from a 
sense of duty to keep them up; but with a desire to 
gather and mingle with kindred spirits, that our hearts 
may be warmed and our spirit-lives quickened by 
contact with others seeking strength from the same 
source,” 

The support and attendance of our meeting has 
always seemed to me to bea religious duty, having 
been educated in that belief, therefore I felt best satis- 
fied to call Friends’ attention through the columns of 
the INTELLIGENCER to the omission, believing that it 
was not left out intentionally. W. M. M. 

Trenton, N. ]., Seventh month 24. 


John J. Cornell is expecting to go westward from 
Pelham Half-Year Meeting (at Sparta, Ontario, on the 
the 13th and 14th proximo), to attend the Conference 
at Richmond, and to stop in Detroit, and hold a meet- 
ing there on the 18th or rgth. 

At Sparta, as heretofore noted, the monthly meet- 
ing will be held on the 12th,and Young Friends’ As- 
sociation on the evening of that day. John J. Cornell 
expects to give an address on Temperance on the 
evening of the 15th. 

Friends in Cleveland, who would cross to Port 
Stanley, to attend the Half-Year Meeting, would be 
met at Port Stanley by addressing Edgar Haight, at 
Sparta. 


Lie down and sleep. 

Leave it with God to keep 
This sorrow which is part 
Now of thy heart. 

When thou dost wake, 

If still 'tis there to take, 
Utter no wild complaint ; 
Work waits thine hands. 

If thou should'st faint, 

God understands.—Aavrina 


Trask. 

A MAN isa great bundle of tools. He is born 
into this life without the knowledge of how to use 
them. Education is the process of learning their use, 
and troubles are God’s whetstones with which to 
keep them sharp. 

THEOLOGY will find out in good time that there is 
no atheism at once so stupid and so harmful as the 
fancying God to be afraid of any knowledge with 
which he has enabled man to equip himself.—/ames 
Russell Lowell. 

Tue talents granted to a single individual do not 
benefit himself alone, but are gifts to the world ; 
everyone shares them, for everyone suffers or benefits 
by his actions. Genius is a lighthouse meant to give 
light from afar ; the man who bears it is but the rock 
upon which this lighthouse is built.—/ymile Souvestre. 
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Special Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


Lonpon, Seventh month 10. 

THE tidings, on our arrival in London, of the terrible 
fate of the Bourgogne, and the head-lines in yester- 
day’s papers, of ‘“ Accident to a Cunarder,” and 
‘Fire in an American Liner,’’ deepened, if possible, 
our sense of thankfulness that we had come safely 
through “the perils on the sea!”” The Minnewaska, 
that sailed from New York Sixth month 25, had one 
of the happy voyages, whose history is soon told. 
We had not one day of rain, and comparatively little 
fog; mild temperature that kept us on deck past 
night fall, with few wraps, the daily glimpse of birds 
and occasional entertainment of watching the dol- 
phins, and finally the charm of unclouded moonlight. 
The ‘Fourth’ was celebrated by hoisting the 
American flag, and the evening was given to the 
usual “entertainment”’ that is a feature of every voy- 
age, in behalf of the orphan children of seamen. 
When this was happily accomplished we were in- 
vited to the shadowed side of the deck for some 
‘‘ fireworks,”’ to make us realize that it was the 
“Fourth.” Only the invitation of the captain him- 
self could reconcile some of our company to the in- 
congruity of fire-works on a steamer that was carry- 
ing cattle and their necessary accompaniment—hay. 
But no harm came of the sparks that did have a very 
threatening look. 

Voyagers who cross the ocean—because there is 
no way to goaround it—feel their spirits rise with the 


appearance of the beautiful gray gulls that show the 


voyage to be nearlyended. After ten days of sailing 
on and on, always the center of this vast circle of 
waters ; after ten days of the loneliness and awfulness 
of the sea, it is unspeakable joy to sight the first 
faint line of land, and then the lighthouse, that warn 
away from the low-lying rocks, and to arrive at the 
chalk-cliffs in amethystine light, and then to anchor 
in the broad mouth of the Thames, quite content to 
wait for the favoring tide to carry us over the bar! 
This joy reaches its supreme moment when the great 
ship is made fast in the docks, and there on the wharf 
are waiting the dear friends who have preceded us! 

Return to London after only a year’s interval, to 
the very homelike Thackeray Hotel, just across the 
street from the imposing British Museum, makes it 
easy to settle into the old ways; and after an hour or 
two of rest, to set out for St. Paul’s, to be thrilled 
again by its vast proportions ; to visit the ‘“ Artists’ 
Corner’’ in the crypt where Benjamin West lies 
buried ; then to mount past the ‘‘ Whispering Gallery,”’ 
to the well-guarded walk about the Dome, for as 
clear a view as London smoke often permits, of the 
winding Thames, and of the broad towers and tall 
spires that here and there help one to locate the 
Houses of Parliament, and Westminster Abbey, and 
Mary-le-Bow—* Bow-bells ’’—and many other land- 
marks of London. 

Parliament is still in session. The space allotted 
to visitors in the House of Parliament is so small 
that it is not easy for women to get access to the 
cages set apart for them. Through the kindness of 





Mr. Wilson, of the House of Commons, | was favored 
with a glimpse of the Commoners in session ; but 
the House of Lords, then occupied with a bill con- 
cerning marriage with “the deceased wife’s sister,” 
had already its full measure of guests. The finest 
spectacle in connection with this visit was the “ after- 
noon tea’’ on the Terrace, the broad pavement be- 
tween the long gray building and the Thames, where 
at small tables the Members and their friends may be 
refreshed with the characteristic cup of tea and deli- 
cate bread and butter, and at this season the luscious 
strawberries of England. Many ladies were in very 
gay attire, whose vivid colors brightened the sombre 
walls in the background. Beyond the granite railing 
that guards the Terrace, the river glistened in the 
afternoon sunshine, and the little steamers passing up 
and down added to the gaiety of the scene. The 
morning is given up to committee work, some of it 
dealing with such minute details of local government 
as this: Shall the fishmongers in a little Devonshire 
town be allowed to disturb with the calling of their 
fish, in the morning, the invalids who resort to the 
town! The Houses convene about four in the after- 
noon, and the House of Commons is in session fre- 
quently till midnight. It is this midnight legislation 
that has to be carefully watched by those who have 
some special concern, because bills are more easily 
crowded through at the fag end of the legislative day. 

Yesterday was a happy day for the party of six 
that went out of London in the morning for a visit to 
the Burnham Beeches, and then a drive for some, to 
Stoke Poges, and for the rest to the ancient Meeting- 
house and quiet burial ground at Jordans. The hedges 
were white and pink with the dog-roses and the 
exquisite wild roses; the “ Travelers’ Joy”’ was bud- 
ded ; the gay poppies gleamed in the wheat fields ; 
and presently the lark’s song far over our heads re- 
minded us afresh that we were driving in beautiful 
England. The “Burnham Beeches” cover a large 
tract that has been bought by London as a pleasure 
ground for the people. Many of these famous trees 
are very groteque in form; some of them look like 
groups of trees to the number of fourteen in one case, 
grown together. Many of the enormous trunks are 
quite hollow ; one so wide open on the side that our 
whole company of six stood together within. One of 
our athietic maidens let herself down into one hollow 
trunk; and it is hoped that a certain Kodak has 
caught her face framed at a convenient opening. 
While many are grotesque, many others are very 
symmetrical, and with magnificent tops. <A pleasant 
feature of this visit was the pretty flower-bordered 
garden with velvet turf, in which Mr. James, our most 
genial host, served our lunch and dinner under a 
canopy of medlar trees. The Jordans visit may make 
a separate chronicle. 

This day will be remembered for a sermon by 
Canon Wilberforce on the evils of shallowness. His 
text was the words of Jesus to his disciples : ‘“‘ Launch 
out again into deep water.”’ In illustrating his theme 
he said, ‘In America, Lloyd Garrison called upon the 
slave-holders to show their bill-of-sale from Almighty 
God!” He said also at another point in his searching 
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discourse, ‘“‘A deep church will not be hysterical over 
people that kiss the crucifix, nor those who worship 
out of doors.” ‘‘When there is atonement with 
the Divine, men will have undreamed of power over 
the forces of nature. Our Master himself said so.’’ 
ELIZABETH PowELL Bonp. 


A CALIFORNIA LETTER. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INT&LLIGENCER : 

THe address to Friends from the Yearly Meeting of 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, which I read some time in 
the years past, seemed to me an effort to open the 
wound of 1827, and I earnestly hoped that I, with 
others, might be able to be silent, and restrain expres- 
sion, to still strive to forget and forgive misjudging. 

And now the letter from S. H. A., of Park Avenue, 
Harrowgate, England, dated Sixth month gth, 1808, 
gives to me cause for thought. 

** Judge not lest ye be judged ” is not yet fully ac- 
cepted by our English friends as the guide to truth. 
Truly “ we should not condemn those who while seek- 
ing for the light are led by paths in which we do not 
tread.””. Nor should we condemn those whose belief 
rests not on the testimony of their fathers, but upon 
their own earnest and sincere efforts to know the 
Father, and be guided by His spirit. 


Seware of the leaven of the Pharisee.” Truth is 


not confined to that which is written or spoken; the 
seeker finds it ever in unexpected places, and often im- 
pressed upon his mind by the Divine Indwelling with 


strengthening force. Our Great Pattern has shown us 
the possibility of the divine nature and the human 
nature dwelling in the same being, and a pure sub- 
mission in all things to the will of the Father. He 
told us to be perfect as our Father in heaven is per- 
fect. The Bible and the Testament are a priceless 
record, because they exhibit the love of the Father for 
humanity from the beginning of written records; and I 
hope all professing Christendom have full faith in the 
continuance of that love, regardless of differences of 
view. 

No man can honestly and truthfully say that he be- 
lieves that which he cannot mentally comprehend. 
Reading not digested by thought and reflection does 
not give nor bring to the mind conviction. Doctrines, 
dogmas, egotism, sectarianism, do not make us more 
pure in heart, more humble, more submissive to the 
divine will. 

Are we not neglecting the New,and given too much 
to looking backward ? Do as we may, we cannot re- 
trace our steps; we cannot recall. that which has been 
spoken; but by thoughtfulness, we can profit by our 
experience in the past, and make the future approach 
nearer perfection. 

Faith in, and love for, our Spiritual Father is our 
first duty, and second in following the example of His 
beloved Son, whom He sent to show humanity the 
way our Father wishes us to live while sojourners 
here, that we may be properly prepared for the purely 
spiritual life of the future. 

Individual effort exalts the individual and his ex- 
ample and precepts influence his brother men, as they 








are fitted to be understood and mentally digested by 
his brothers. 

Charity for all was Christ’s touch-stone, for Jew 
and Gentile alike. Let us cherish it. We of the nine- 
teenth century should endeavor by mildness and con- 
sistent Christian love and correspondence to eradicate 
bigotry, remembering that wisdom and _ prudence 
should dwell in harmony, and that societies as well as 
individuals must answer to the Giver of all good for 
their willful shortcomings. “As the rain cometh 
down, and the snow from Heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth, and causeth it to bring 
forth and bud, and give seed to the sower and bread 
to the eater, so shall the word that proceedeth from my 
mouth be, it shall not return to me void, but shall ac- 
complish that which I please, and prosper in the thing 
to which I sent it,” saith the Lord. 

Abraham had faith, George Fox and William Penn 
and all their followers had faith, and we who are now 
living followers have faith in all of Christ’s teachings, 
and trust in humility to the Father’s continued love for 
instruction and spiritual enlightenment. 

He who believes must not make haste; we can 
cheerfully abide in peace, and the hope that all errors of 
the past in thought, expression and action, shall be 
avoided in the future. And though “ official cor- 
respondence”’ might not be allowed to infuse good, 
the crumbs which sometimes fall may be accepted in 
good will, and as an index that the doing to others as 
you would others should do to you is in the thoughts 
of some. GEORGE A. NEWBOLD, 

Mayten, Siskiyou Co., Cal., 
Seventh month ro. 


CHANGES OF RESIDENCE. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Ir Friends, in making removals or changes of resi- 
dence, would kindly inform the recorders of their 
respective monthly meetings of the fact, it would not 
only materially assist in keeping a corrected revised 


list of our membership, and enable the recorders to 


locate our members, but it would also prove to be a 
great advantage to both sender and receiver of mcet- 
ing documents, which are often delayed and sometimes 
entirely fail to reach the persons for whom they are 
intended, for the reason that their present addresses 
are not reported, therefore not known. 

If Friends will please bear this request in mind, 
and act accordingly, it will save very much inconven- 
ience and trouble in the future. i Bed. 

Philadelphia, Seventh month 23. 


THERE are at present 250,000 Indians in the United 
States, distributed unevenly throughout twenty-five of the 
States and Territories, the largest number, 72,000, living in 
the Indian Territory, with 35,000 in Arizona, 18,000 in South 
Dakota, 13,000 in Oklahoma, 12,000 in California, 10,000 In 
Wisconsin, 5,200 in New York, and 2,800 in North Carolina 


Tue largest tin-making plant in the world is situated on 
Sulo Brani, an island in the Bay of Singapore. It turns out 
monthly 1,200 tons of tin, more than the product of Cornwall 
and more than half that of Australia. The ore comes from 
Selangor and Perak in Malacca. 
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A LETTER OF EMMOR KIMBER’S. 


A friend has handed us copies of correspondence which passed be- 
Kimber, of Kimberton, 
Chester county, Pa., (a prominent Friend, and an abolitionist, and prin- 


tween a person in Maryland, and Emmor 


cipal of a well-known School |, over sixty years ago. 
we are sure, be enjoyed. 


** National Enquirer,’’ of Philadelphia. 


LittLe Pipe Creek, Mp., June 30, 1837. 
Sir : Though an entire stranger to you, I will take the 
liberty of writing a few lines, for the purpose of inform- 
ing you that I have understood my colored man is liv- 
ing with you and that he calls himself John or William 
Brooks. ; 

I will inform you his name is Bill Budd, and that 
he is a runaway,—he is a servant for life,—but I intend 
to set him free at the age of thirty-five. He is now thirty- 
three years of age. 

[ have also understood that he has written for Ann 
Brooks to meet him at your house; and I hear that Bill 
says this Ann Brooks is his wife. 


I will inform you 
Bill has no wife. 


This woman he has written for is the 
widow of John Brooks, a respectable colored man. Bill 
left me at Whitsuntide, with permission to visit his 
parents, Jared and Ann Budd, a few days. They 
live in the neighborhood of Emmetsburg, Frederick 
County, Md. I have been informed that after he left, 
he rued, and wanted to come home again, but was per- 
suaded to keep on by some of his associates. I hope 
you will have the goodness to advise Bill to come 
home, and get his freedom and live in a more respect- 
able manner. I hope you will be so kind as to write 
me an answer by next mail, and inform me if Bill is 
with you, and how he is coming on. Please give mea 
description of his clothing, and of himself, so that I 
may know if it is he or not, as I have a particular de- 
sire he should have his freedom. 

A—— S———. 
Near Uniontown, Carroll Co., Mid. 

lo Emmor Kimber. 
EMMOR KIMBER’S REPLY. 
Kimberton, Pa., 7th mo. 7, 1837. 

To A———— S.———-:: I received thy letter of the 
30th ult., saying thou art informed a William or John 
Brooks, whose real name is Bill Budd, lives with me, 
“that he is a runaway,” and requesting me to advise 
Bill to return home, as thou art very desirous he should 
have his freedom, etc. With regard to thy said desire, 
if thou art sincere, it is a satisfaction to me to believe 
thou art in a likely way to be gratified, as it appears 
from thy own showing that he is free already, and he 
will probably have sense enough not to return home, 
even if I should so advise him, as his experience there 
derived from thirty-three years’ servitude as a slave 
does not look very encouraging. But I shall not so 
advise him, much less take any means to coerce him; 
I do not believe in the right of one man to make “ chat- 
tles personal” of another, and if Bill Budd were 
master, and thou the runaway slave, I should act by 
thee as I shall by Bill (if opportunity offers), that is, 
advise him to keep out of thy way. 


It is said “a community of highwaymen or thieves 
cannot exist without laws.” 


Be that as it may, I am 





The letters will, 
They were originally published in the 








very sure a community of slaveholders cannot. In 
both cases the laws are made to suit themselves, as 
they were made by themselves. But it would be very 
hard if other people should be amenable to the laws of 
the one or the other. I feel no obligation, therefore, 
to return a slave to his master merely because there are 
laws in some States that allow one man to buy and sell 
another. All such laws were made by slaveholders to 
suit their own designs, and I cannot in conscience aid 
them in their execution. But in the case of Bill Budd 
I have no difficulty. Thy information is not correct; 
he does not live in my family, and never did. I have 
no black man or boy. My helpers are all white men 
and foreigners ; no one of them, I think, is thy Bill 
Budd. I may as well inform thee, however, that about 
the 2oth of 5th month last, three colored men (wayfar- 
ing) called at my door. They were kindly invited to 
eat bread and rest awhile. They informed me they had 
travelled far during the night-time, and rested in the 
day-time, when they could find a place of safety. They 
were meanly clad, their shoes nearly worn out, but 
their health and spirits were good, and their demeanor 
manly and becoming. 

I did not ask them if they were slaves or not, and 
I thought they gave evidence enough they were free, 
and intended to remain so. They told me they were 
on their way to Canada. I have not the least recollec- 
tion that any called himself Bill Budd or William or 
John Brooks, but I think it likely he was among them. 
Before it was quite dark they went on their way re- 
joicing, and I have not seen them since. What makes 
me almost certain that Bill Budd was in the company 
is that one of the young men requested a private oppor- 
tunity. He informed me he “ wished a home for a 
young woman whom he intended to make his wife,” 
and asked permission to write to her to come to Kim- 
berton, where he wished her to tarry until he arrived 
at his journey’s end, when he would send for her to 
join him. To this reasonable request, so like that 
made by David with the King of Moab, in the case of 
his family, when he ran away from his master, I con- 
sented, and last First-day, she (Ann Brooks) arrived 
in the stage. She is now here, has taken a station in 
our family, and appears like a capable, worthy woman. 
She has satisfied me she is a widow and a free woman, 
that it is her purpose to follow the young man to Can- 
ada, and to marry him, whenever he sends for her, 
which may be in the course of a year, but she has not 
seen him or received a letter from him since she left 
Maryland. 

Now I have written thee a long letter, and intend 
to have thine to me, and this answer, printed in the 
“ National Enquirer,” in order that poor Bill Budd 
may know all thou and I have said about him and his 
Ann Brooks, and if thou should have occasion to write 
to me again, I wish thee would pay the postage; as Bill 
Budd has worked so many years for thee without 
wages, the expense of getting him advised to return 
home ought not to be thrown upon him. 

Thy unknown friend, 
EMMOR KIMBER. 
P. S. I just add I have not the least idea, much less 
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knowledge, where thy Bill Budd can be, if he has 


stopped short of the land of freedom. E. K. 


[There is a sequel to the story disclosed by this correspondence, 
which we shall give in a later issue of the INELLIGENCER.—Eps. } 


RICHMOND RAIL RO: AD ARRANGEMENTS. 


Editors FRiENi S INTELLIGENCER : 


THERE have been many inquiries in regard to limit of the 
tickets to the Richmond Conferences. I therefore desire to 
state that under the arrangement made by the Transportation 
Committee of Indiana Yearly Meeting with the Central 
Traffic Association, the tickets are good to return from Rich- 
mond until the 28th. The B. & O. Railroad Company have 
agreed to extend all tickets from Cincinnati to be good until 
the 29th ; they have also agreed to extend a very limited 
number, by special request, to be good starting from any 
point east of Cincinnati tothe 5th of Ninth month. This 
will cover the time necessary to attend Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Friends who desire this special extension will have to make 
application for it when they order their tickets (of me). I would 
specially request Friends not to ask for this extension, ws/ess 
they really intend to use it, as it has been difficult to obtain it, 

and then only upon the assurance that there would not be 
many. Friends who desire to stop at any other point on the B. & 

O. Railroad, on the return, will also please mention it when 
they send for their tickets. I have reason to believe that one 
stop can be obtained, but if any more are wanted local fare 
will have to be paid between points. 

To save writing individually, I desire also to state that the 
tickets that Friends will receive before starting will be to Cin- 
cinnati only, but before reaching there a representative of 
the agent at Cincinnati will board the train, and take up these 
tickets and give the tickets from Cincinnati to Richmond, and 
the return tickets to the starting point. Upon arrival in Cin- 
nati the train will be taken around to the Richmond depot, 
so there will be no transfer through Cincinnati. If baggage 
is checked it should be marked ‘‘ Via special train, New York 
to Richmond, Ind., B. & O. Railroad, August 19, 1898,'" 2 
addition to such tag as may be received from the Richmond 
Committee. Those who wish to retain their baggage with 
them will find room to store it in the smoking-room of 
the sleeping-cars. Arrangements have been made to furnish 
meals at Baltimore and Cumberland at fifty cents each. 

JoHN WM. HuTCHINSON, 
Park Department, Central Park, New York City. 
New York, Seventh month 23. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


Will you kindly insert the following notice regarding 
transportation for the coming Conferences to be held at Rich- 
mond? 

Friends within the limits of the Western Passenger Asso- 
ciation, comprising Northwestern Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and points west, should purchase tickets 
to Indianapolis, under ‘‘ Knights of Pythias'’ excursion rates. 
Tickets for this excursion will be on sale in Illinois and Iowa, 
Eighth month 19, 20, 21, and west of these States one day 
earlier. At Indianapolis purchase round-trip ticket to Rich- 
mond over Pennsylvania line. Rate between these two points 
one fare for the round trip. Dates of sale at Indianapolis, 
Eighth month 19, 20,—zgood returning to and including 28th. 

For rates from starting point to Indianapolis, inquire of 
nearest local railroad agent. Rate will not exceed one fare 
for round trip, plus $2.00. 

We urge upon all Friends coming from Eastern territory 
to be sure and secure certificate from purchasing agent before 
starting,in order to get reduction on return tickets. (This 
does not apply to those coming by B. & O. special train.) 

Pendleton, Indiana. W. F. Morris. 


THE sooner we now offer just terms of peace to Spain, in 
a sincere effort to end the war, the better for the honor of the 
nation, and the welfare of her people. We can afford to take 


the initiative, and ought to do so.—Springfield (Mass.) Repub- 
lican. 


Associations, €tce. 


Conferences, 


Concorp, Pa.—A Conference, under the care of Concord 
Quarterly Meeting's, Philanthropic Committee, was held at 
Birmingham, Seventh month 17. Subject, Peace. 

A local member of the committee announced the purpose 
of the meeting, in a brief written address. Dr. Edward H. 
Magill gave a most interesting and instructive address, proving 
conclusively that up to about the year 300, A. D., all Chris- 
tians held the same views in regard to war that Friends hold. 
Then Constantine professed to have seen in the heavens a 
cross with the motto ‘‘Sic Signum Vincit,’’ and placed the 
cross on the banners, which later the Roman armies bore. 

Mohammed, about 300 years after, began by preaching a 
pure and peaceful religion. But when his first wife, Cadiza, 
died, he preached polygamy and war. And Christian armies, 
with the banner of the cross, and Mohammedan armies with 
the banner of the crescent, made war on each other. 

Our country is now in great danger from the rising spirit 
of imperialism, and we should all try to make our influence 
felt against the extension of our territory, and in favor of an 
early peace. 

Charles H. Pennypacker, read a carefully prepared and 
interesting address for peace. While saying that a certain 
amount of force is necessary to the existence of governments, 
he spoke against the further extension of our territory. 

David Ferris spoke of President McKinley's inaugural 
address in favor of peace, and called attention to the necessity 
of keeping in view the just principles on which our govern- 
ment was founded. 

Lewis Palmer thought we might feel encouraged by the 
progress that had been made all over the world in favor of 
arbitration as a substitute for war. 

Lewis V. Smedley would like to take a more hopeful view 
of the present conditions that exist around us. He had faith 
that the good sense and religion of the people would not per- 
mit this ‘‘ government of the people by the people’’ to dete- 
riorate. He alluded to the inexpressible cruelty of Spain in 
attempting to suppress the insurrection in Cuba, and expressed 
the hope that a better government might be established there. 

The ancient meeting-house was well filled. All of the 
speaking was listened to with marked attention. S. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
In the Atlantic Monthly, 
‘The Old World in 
Wheeler, 
interesting address at Swarthmore College, last month, 


current issue, the cpening article, 


the New,’' is by Prof. Benjamin Ide 


of Cornell University, and those who heard his 
will 
none the less like to see the main thoughts of it in print, with 
With 


ample, that there is impending an unavoidable and irrepressi- 


their suitable elaboration. some of his views,—for ex- 


ble conflict between Russia the Slav and England the Anglo- 
Saxon force, and that into this we shall be drawn as England's 
ally, —we find ourselves not in agreement. 

Following this is a paper by President Seth Low, of Co- 
lumbia, his address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, at Harvard. His theme is ‘‘ The Trend of the Cen- 
tury,’ and he handles it very finely. ‘‘ We find ourselves,”’ 
he says, ‘‘at the end of the century, face to face with prob- 
lems of world-wide importance and utmost difficulty, and 
with no new means of coping with them other than the pa- 
tient education of the masses of men. However others may 
tremble as they contemplate the perplexities of the coming 
century, the children of the universities should find it easy to 
keep heart ; for they know that higher things have been de- 
veloped in pain and struggle out of lower, since creation 
began; and in the atmosphere of the university, with its 
equality of privilege and wealth of opportunity open to all, 
they must have learned, if they have learned anything of 
value, the essential nobility of the democratic spirit that so 
surely holds the future in its hands,—the spirit that seeks, 
with the strength of all, to serve all and uplift all.”’ 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
THE BEACH STREET MISSION 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

HAVING just returned from two weeks’ army nursing at Fort 
Monroe, where | helped our 400 sick and wounded boys some 
little, 1 picked up our ‘‘ Extracts’’ of this year, and was again 
much impressed with the report of Beach Street Mission, on 
page 27. 

My idea has been for years to move the whole work into 
the Green Street meeting-house, where the rooms are large, 
bright, and airy. It is too much to ask of any person, rich or 
poor, to use the old mission rooms. 

The old meeting-house at Bun Hill, London, is used for 
such a purpose, and I am sure there is no desecration in such 
use. My grandfather sat in the gallery there, at 4th and 
Green streets, for twenty years, and I feel that he and all 
others who have ever used it would concur in this use. 

I have spoken to a number of the active workers there 
and all seem to concur in the plan. If application were made 
at once to the proper quarter I feel sure that the work might 
commence this fall, under perfect sanitary conditions, besides 
being so much more easy of access. D. H. WRIGHT. 

1420 Chestnut St., Phila. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
SIXTH MONTH, 1808. 


Mean barometer, 

Highest barometer during the month, 16th, 

Lowest barometer during the month, 25th, 

Mean temperature, 73- 

Highest temperature during the month, 26th, 95. 

Lowest temperature during the month, 23d, 51. 

Mean of maximum temperatures, 83. 

Mean of minimum temperatures, 63. 

Greatest daily range of temperature, 24th, 28. 

Least daily range of temperature, 4th, 15th, 21st. II. 

Mean daily range of temperature, 20. 

Mean relative humidity, per cent., 64.1 

Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 58.2 

Total precipitation in inches, rain, 1 96 

Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 1.09 inches of 
rain, on the 28th. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 9 

Number of clear days 10, fair days 14, cloudy days 6. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Southwest. 

Solar halo on the 2d. 


Thunder storms on the morning of the 11th, 12th, 19th, 22d, 25th, 
28th. 


FOR 


30.013 
30. 312 
29.035 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 74 on 26th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 54.5 on 6th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 63 4. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 73.5 on 28th 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 51 5 on 16th. 
Me n temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 63.2. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 63.3. 


2 
> 
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Note. — The mean temperature of the month, 73°, is slightly below 
the normal, and 4° above the corresponding month in 1897. 

The total precipitation, 1.96 inches, is 1.55 less than the normal. 
There was no rainfall during the first ten days of the month, and but 
slight until the 28th, when there was one inch fell in about one hour, 
during a thunder storm in the afternoon. 

Joun CoMLyY, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Sixth month 30. 


CuBA, according to a lumber trade paper, still possesses 
16,000,000 acres of virgin forest, abounding in valuable 
timber. Cuban mahogany and cedar are particularly well 
known in the United States. The mahogany is very hard 
and shows a handsome grain, and is preferred by many to 
any other in common use. 


In the tenth of his articles, ‘‘ A Yankee in Spain,’’ Poult- 
ney Bigelow, in Harper's Weekly, pauses to say: ‘‘ Let me 
remark that throughout Spain I cannot remember seeing a 
single drunken man, not even among the soldiers.”’ 


At the beginning of this century the population of Berlin 
was 172,000, in 1870 it numbered 800,000, while at present 
it is nearly 2,000,090. 





THREE SCORE AND TEN. 
( Addressed to Anna M. Starr, Richmond, Ind, by an unknown 
friend ) 
THREE score and ten! Welcome the goal, 
Timé cuts no notches on the soul ; 


Only the body feels his blade ; 
Man is of spirit fibre made. 


Three score and ten! What blessings rare, 
How deep, how rich, how sweet, how fair, 
Are circled by that golden span, 

That notes the earthly life of man. 


Three score and ten! No iron gate, 
Is shut and locked by cruel fate ; 
But golden gates are open set, 
Leading to ‘‘ greener pastures’’ yet. 


Three score and ten! What though the eye 
Grows dim to things that near us lie— 

The lengthening vision looking far 

Sees light beyond the farthest star. 


Three score and ten! What though the ear 
Refuses every voice to hear, 

‘Tis but to listen, calm and still, 

To voices of His whispered will. 

Three score and ten! This Pisgah height, 
Brings the old ‘‘ promised land’’ in sight, 
Whose clusters rich of love and truth 

Yield nectar of immortal youth. 


THE WALDENSES OF NORTH CAROLINA. 
Josiah W. Leeds, in Philadelphia Ledger. 


SINCE the arrival in Burke County, North Carolina, 
five years ago, of the first contingent (seventeen fami- 
lies) of Waldenses from Piedmont, Italy, brief refer- 
ence to the colony has been made, perhaps two or 
three times, in the columns of your paper. A second 
and larger company of forty-seven families arrived in 
the autumn of 1893. A visit of the writer and his wife 
to Asheville, a few days ago, afforded the opportunity, 
desired for some time, of making a call at this inter- 
esting settlement. 

The time table of the Southern Railway shows no 
station in the eleven miles between Connelly’s Springs 
and Morganton. The map issued by the company for 
the information of travelers to what the former in- 
vitingly call “ The Land of the Sky” reveals an inter- 
mediate flag station bearing the not unfamiliar name of 
Drexel, while direct inquiry will develop the fact that 
between the last named point and the Springs is a sta- 
tion at which one train daily will stop, going east and 
going west, called Valdese (Val-day-zee). 

It happened, by quite a coincidence, that just at the 
hour of our arrival the children of the school were 
gathered together in the building which serves the 
triple purposes of school house, railway station and 
post-office, to celebrate the ending of the term, and 
so it was that the first time the occasion had been thus 
marked, the only strangers to be with them were two 
Friends from the Quaker City. About one-third of 
the 45 scholars were the children of neighbors, not 
Waldenses. The exercises were necessarily quite sim- 
ple and informal—some remarks by the teachers, the 
pastor and one of the visitors, the presentation of a 
photograph on a tray to the principal teacher, Mary 
Knox, by her pupils; very short pieces, or single sen- 
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tences only, recited by each of the latter. Three hymns 
were sung, in English, French and Italian, respective- 
ly. We dined at the teacher’s house, called on the 
pastor, Barth. Soulier, and inspected the building of 
stone, with square tower at one end, which is being 
erected for a place of religious worship. Two masons, 
members of the colony, with two helpers, have been 
engaged upon this work for a year. The exterior, 
with the -exception of plastering the walls of native 
stone and shingling the roof appears to be nearly com- 
pleted. The settlers have lately definitely united in re- 
ligious fellowship with the Presbyterians. 

It was announced at the time of the opening of the 
settlement that 12,000 acres of land had been pur- 
chased on both sides of the railway, extending from 
Morganton nearly to Connelly’s Springs. It had been 
the desire of King Humbert that they should settle 
upon his African dependency lying upon the Red Sea, 
but their preference was for an inheritance of the civil 
and religious liberty which they had heard was to be 
obtained in the United States. It should be men- 
tioned that a few score of their people had previously 
formed a settlement in Missouri, while a much larger 
body, some 2000 in number, had located upon the 
Uruguay River, in South America, where they are pur- 
suing the vocation of agriculturists. 

I was rather surprised to learn that, through sales 
and relinquishments, the holdings of the brethren at 
Valdese had been reduced to about 2000 acres, so that 
their present average possessions per family must be 
under the 50 to 100 acres which I think was designed 
by the original apportionment. One of their number 
had started a knitting-mill, about a furlong’s distance 
from the station, but, it proving not to be a success, 
the originator and several companions had gone to 
South Carolina. The present total population is 275. 

The 43-acre farm (one-third of it is cultivated) of 
the postmaster, Ippolito Salvagiot, made so good an 
appearance that the success of the colony would ap- 
pear to be a surety could it be generally repeated. The 
seven acres of wheat and six acres of corn were de- 
cidedly better appearing than the average of wheat I 
had seen in North Carolina. The potatoes, onions and 
cabbages showed the good effects of diligent and well 
directed tillage, while the grape vines, tied to stakes, 
gave promise of an abundant yield a year hence. 
There are very few horses, perhaps not ten, within the 
bounds of the settlement, so that the soil’s cultivation 
is mostly by hand.* Barnyard manure not being gen- 
erally available, the Waldenses frugally save the scrap- 
ings of the road, gather muck where it can be found, 
and transfer to their land from the forests of oak great 
quantities of the annual fall of leaves. This, it will be 
conceded, does not enrich the soil very rapidly. The 
land is of a friable stone, better than a gravelly soil 
would be, yet the hopes of the settlers that they should 
be vine dressers and fruit culturists has not been dis- 
tinctly realized. 

Prudent advisers and judiciously directed help may 
do much for them. It is probably well that the experi- 
ment of expatriation has not been undertaken in the 


beginning on a large scale. In talking with Ippolito, 
whom I found to be a man of intelligence, he handed 
me a large history of the United States, which dealt 
with our country’s moral and industrial progress 
rather than with military affairs and events. Having 
made the remark that Italy, though poor, nevertheless 
ambitiously built the most formidable battleships, at 
the same time that it gave authorization to the impov- 
erishing lotto throughout the land, in order to fill its 
treasury, the Italian replied, “ It is so,” and ejaculated: 
“The war—it is a terrible thing! I do not see why 
the nations settle not their differences in peace.” 

We noticed that a few of the shoes that were worn 
had wooden soles, half sabots. Some funnel-shaped 
splint or wicker baskets, such as are common in Italy 
and Switzerland, borne on the backs of the women, 
are shown, but seem not to be practically used, per- 
haps being thought to point to a former servile condi- 
tion. Bread is baked in outside ovens, 30 or 40 pounds 
of flour at a baking. A piece, evidently many days old, 
was handed me, of which it seemed no exaggeration to 
say it was “as hard as a brick.’’ Soaking in liquid is 
called for in order to help out an otherwise impossible 
exercise of mastication. Several of the older women 
who came to the exercises at the school wore white, 
close-fitting hoods of a short pattern which just cov- 
ered the ears. A half mile back from the station, at a 
clearing of a few acres in the woods, we left the Wal- 
densian children, so lately released from school, mer- 
rily playing the field game of “ The Russian Captive,” 
the equivalent of the * Prisoners’ base ” 
juveniles. 


of our own 


SUFFERING OF THE SPANISH PEOPLE. 
THERE are layers of the population that are literally 
starving. Throughout Spain, for example, the school- 
masters—those whose mission it is to impart ele- 
mentary instruction—are terribly underpaid—on paper. 
In reality they are not paid at all. With the exception 
of two provinces, these wretched Spanish “ dominies ” 
have not seen the color of the money owing to them 
for ten, twelve or twenty months. In various parts of 
the country these teachers of the future generation 
have openly taken to begging in the streets. The sol- 
diers who sacrificed their health and lost their lives in 
Cuba and the Philippines are still the unpaid creditors 
of the nation, while the money which the government 
expressly stipulated to pay them has been handed over 
to the rebels as an inducement to keep the peace. And 
everybody now knows how it was kept. A few days 
ago a Sergeant decorated for his bravery in the colo- 
nies walked about the streets begging a crust of bread, 
until the crowd gathered around him and took pity on 
the pariah. The widows and orphans of the thousands 
of brave youths who lost their lives in Cuba are dying 
slowly of starvation. 

The proportion of women to men in Spain has be- 
come very unfavorable for the former, and in Madrid 
alone there are about 38,000 more women than men. 
And few can realize the meaning of this terrible fact. 
The soldiers in Cuba at this present moment have un- 
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satisfied claims against the government for six months’ 
pay, and entertain scant hopes of ever receiving it. 
Throughout the whole peninsula and in every 
branch of trade and manufacture the same dismal story 
is told. In Cadiz the population is face to face with 
blank ruin. Ships laden with Spanish cargoes for the 
colonies are obliged to deposit them in that city, where 
Barcelona, 
whose rapid growth and comparative wealth were de- 
pendent upon the markets of Cuba and the Philippines, 
is suffering incalculable losses. Works and factories 
there have been closed, thousands thrown out of em- 
ployment, to whom forced idleness is equivalent to 


trade and commerce are already dead. 


starvation, and beggardom is assuming proportions 
which dismay and baffle the police. To make matters 
worse, other occupations which seemed independent of 
the war are suffering at the hands of nature, and every- 
thing seems hostile to Spain. In Xerez, for instance, 
the ravages of the redoubtable phylloxera are such 
that in a couple of years more the native vintages will 
have entirely disappeared, and sherry wine, in the good 
old sense of the term, will have become a thing of the 
past. 

No wonder if under such appalling conditions of 
‘existence the people should exhibit no enthusiasm for 
the hollow phrases of glory, honor, patriotism, etc., 
which are being trumpeted abroad by eloquent young 
men whose heads are filled with names from Greek 
and Roman history and whose ambition yearns for 


a place in the Cortes. I could give many startling in- 


stances of the realistic current among the people, es- 
pecially in those who have to bear the brunt of the 


war. But I have said enough to make it clear that 


Spanish politicians who have ruined their country are 
not the Spanish people, who only ask to be let live in 


peace. 


‘*“Thou Callest Me Friend.’’ 


THERE are a good many incidents reported from the war that 
encourage, in the midst of discouragement, the hope that 
after all ‘‘man’s inhumanity to man"’ the decline. 
Here is an incident reported in a letter from the American 
camp at Santiago, a few days after the hard fighting there, at 
the beginning of the siege. The correspondent says : 

‘* While all these wounded were being cared for at Siboney 
the Spanish wounded were not being neglected. It is impos- 
sible to say that the Spaniards are not brave fighters, after 
once seeing the bearing of their wounded as they fell into the 
hands of our men. Every man of them fully expected to be 
massacred on the spot. Here is one instance: 

‘*On Sunday morning, near General Shafter’s headquar- 
ters, a dozen wounded Spaniards were having their wounds 
dressed. One young fellow, who was shot through both legs, 
lay on the ground. The surgeon was trying to ask him to 
move his leg so that his boot could be unlaced, when Mr. 
Charles Pepper, the Washington correspondent, volunteered 
to act as interpreter. Stooping down to the Spaniard he gave 
the message, and, as is the Spanish custom, he prefaced his 
remark with ‘Amigo.’ Instantly the young Spaniard's face 
lightened with amazement and delight. He grasped Mr. 
Pepper by the hand and exclaimed incredulously : 

‘«* Thou callest me friend !’ 

‘‘Mr. Pepper explained the remark to the two other cor- 
respondents with him, and when they, too, shook hands with 
the Spaniard and helped the surgeon to unlace his shoes, it 
was really a study to watch the surprised expressions of the 
other Spaniards."’ 
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It Begins at Home. 

THE Outlook exhorts the United States to ‘‘share with other 
nations the responsibility for the world’s well-being.’’ If the 
United States will begin this charitable and excellent work at 
home it will have as much as it can attend to for some years 
tocome. When the responsibility for the well-being of the 
United States of America shall be fairly and fully discharged 
it will be ample time to consider the sharing of responsibility 
for some of the rest of the world. In the mean time it would 
be a bumptious officiousness that would be negligent of our 
own and meddlesome and hypocritical towards others.— 
Doylestown (Pa.) Intelligencer. 


A Great Buttonwood Tree. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Hartford Zimes gives some facts 
about the great button-ball tree in front of the old Barnard 
House, in Hartford, which has been recently cut down. Many 
pounds of honey were taken from the hollow trunk, from 
which a swarm of bees issued and attacked those felling the 
tree. It was stated to be g feet in diameter, anda rough 
measurement shows it to have been at least 23 or 24 feet in 
circumference, and from the following notice, copied from the 
‘Hartford Directory"’ of 1883, its age may have been 300 years: 
‘* The oldest tree now alive in this city, is a few rods south of 
and near the foot of Ferry street. It is assumed to be over 
300 years old—a button-ball, or sycamore, 24 feet in circum- 
ference at the base, and, like the Charter Oak, is hollow, and 
has been submitted to a fiery ordeal.’’ 


Death of Parker Pillsbury. 

PARKER PILLSBURY, who would have been 89 years old next 
September, passed away Seventh month 7th, at his home in 
Concord, N. H,, where he had lived for about fifty years. 
His wife died in Second month last, and of late he had been 
prostrated with the weakness of oldage. He awaited the end 
with truly philosophic contentment and cheerfulness. He grew 
old gracefully and kept his interest in public affairs to the end. 
For years he had kept up correspondence with the narrowing 
circle of those who had shared with him in the trials and tri- 
umphs of the abolition period. Only two of those co-workers 
with him are still living, Samuel May of Leicester, Mass., and 
Charles K. Whipple of Newburyport, both nearly as old as 
Parker Pillsbury. 

His career was very notable—from a farmer's boy in New 
Hampshire, coming to ‘‘ the shore’’ seeking work at nineteen ; 
working there for several years, then to the farm again; then 
to school ; then to Andover ; then an orthodox minister ; then 
He abandoned the 
Congregational ministry to become an anti-slavery agitator. 
He used to be called by the public the ‘‘sledge-hammer'’ of 
the abolitionists, because he dealt the hard blows and used 
hard words, and, indeed, his rhetoric was very strong. It 
has been said that Emerson remarked that he considered 
Pillsbury was the strongest, intellectually, of all the famous 
anti-slavery workers. They all had different gifts ; Garrison 
had the fiery strength of denunciation and demand ; Phillips 
had grace and eloquence and what is called position ; Foster 
applied the severity of logic ; Pillsbury the severity of rhetoric ; 
while Lucrettia Mott and Lucy Stone had sweetness in their 
stern and earnest testimony ; and Douglass and Redmond 
poured out torrents of eloquence on behalf of their enslaved 
brethern. Other helpers and workers each had their pronoun- 
ced individuality, and all had the intense earnestness which 
comes from strong convictions. 

In 1853 Pillsbury went abroad for two years, spending most 
of the time in England, among philanthropists who extended 
to him most cordial hospitality. He conducted the Herald of 
Freedom at Concord, N. H., from 1840 to 1846, andthe Na- 
tional Standard in New York in 1866. In 1868-70 he was the 
editor of the Revolution, a paper published in New York City 
and devoted to the cause of woman suffrage. Afterward he 
was a preacher for free religion societies in Salem and Toledo, 
O., Battle Creek, Mich., and other western towns. Besides 
pamphlets on reform subjects, he published ‘‘Acts of the Anti- 
Slavery Apostles.”’ 
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Corn for Bread in Europe. 

YeaR by year, says the Indianapolis News, Indian corn, 
which is so large a proportion of the entire product on our 
farms, iscoming into more favor abroad, and the exports of it 
are increasing. Statistics issued from Washington, show that 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, the exports of 
American corn will amount to more than 200,000,000 bushels, 
for which the American farmer will have received upward of 
269,000,000. Sixty per cent. of this grain has been bought by 
England and Germany. Germany has bought this year 
30,000,000 bushels of corn, as against 1,000,000 in 1888. 
[here is every reason to believe that, as corn and its pro 
ducts, corncake, cornbread, and other well known American 
delicacies, become better known in Europe, the market for 
this grain will increase, to the great profit of the American 
farmer. 


The Great Oak at Drayton Manor. 


Wuat, so far as we can judge from our observations, says 
Garden and Forest, is the most massive, symmetrical, and im- 
posing tree in eastern North America, is a live oak, Quercus 
virens, standing on one side of the entrance to Drayton manor- 
house, on Ashley river, near Charleston. The home of the 
Drayton family, a handsome red brick Elizabethan mansion, 
was built while South Carolina was a British colony, and it is 
said that the site of the house was selected on account of this 
tree, although, as the live oak grows very rapidly, it is not 
impossible that it was planted with its mate on the other side 
of the drive when the house was first built. 

At the present time the short trunk girths 23 feet 4 inches 
at the smallest place between the ground and the branches, 
which spread 123 feet in one direction and 11g feet in the 
other. The tree is growing over a bed of phosphate, and the 
demands of trade will therefore probably cause its destruction 
before its time. More than once we have visited this tree, and 
each visit has increased our reverence for nature as we stocd 
in the presence of this wonderful expression of her power. 
No one who has not seen the Drayton oak can form a true idea 
of the majestic beauty of the live oak, the most beautiful of the 
50 species of oaks which grow within the borders of the 
United States, or of all that nature in a supreme effort at tree 
growing can produce. 


Boiling Water Without Fire. 

It is possible to make a pail of water boil without putting 
it on the fire, and without applying external heat to it in any 
way. In fact, you can make a pail of water boil by simply 
stirring it with a wooden paddle. This feat was recently per- 
formed in the physical laboratory of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, in Baltimore, and any one may do it with a little trouble 
and perseverance. All you have to do is to place your water 
in a pail—it may be ice water if necessary—and stir it with a 
wooden paddle. If you keep at it long enough it will certainly 
boil. Five hours of constant and rapid stirring are sufficient 
to perform the feat successfully. The water will, after a time, 
grow hot—so hot, in fact, that you cannot hold your hand in 
it, and, finally, it will boil. Professor Ames, of Johns Hop- 
kins, annually illustrates some of the phenomena of heat by 
having one of his students perform the trick in front of his 
class. It is a tiresome job, but it is perfectly feasible. 

The point which Professor Ames wishes to illustrate is 
what is known as the mechanical equivalent of heat. It re- 
quires just so many foot pounds of work to develop a given 
quantity of heat. By turning the paddle in the water at a 
regular speed it is possible to find out just how much work is 
required to raise the temperature of water one degree. 

Heat is developed in almost any substance which is sub- 
jected to continuous or very violent action. It is an old trick 
fora blacksmith to forge without fire. Long continued or 
violent hammering on two pieces of wire will heat them to 
such an extent that they can be welded together. A lead 
bullet, if shot directly at a stone wall, will develop heat 


enough by the contact to melt and fall to the ground a molten 
mass. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE movement of troops, under the command of General 
Miles, for the capture of the island of Porto Rico, began last 
week, and on the 25th inst., a dispatch from St. Thomas, (an 
island near Porto Rico, belonging to Denmark), announced 
that the troops were landing near Ponce, on the south coast of 
Porto Rico, across the island from the city of San Juan, the 
capital. It is said that a total of 35,000 troops will be sent 
on this expedition, and that no immediate collision with the 
Spanish forces is expected, as it will take ‘‘ some time’ 
the force landed, and in condition for action. 


" to get 


Ir now appears that all the Spanish troops in the district 
commanded by General Toral, and included by him in his 
act of surrender at Santiago, have given themselves up to 
General Shafter, or will do so. He estimates the total about 
as originally stated, 22,000 to 23,000. A dispatch from 
Santiago on the 25th says: ‘‘ The 7,000 Spanish soldiers at 
Guantanamo laid down their arms to-day. The 3,350 from 
Palma Sorriano, San Luis, and Longo surrendered yesterday 
to Lieutenant Miley, and to-day pack trains with provisions 
were sent them. The only others included in the capitulation 
are 2,000 troops at Baracoa, and 1,000 at Sagua. They have 
not yet been turned over, but they are nowhere in General 
Garcia's vicinity.’ 

GENERAL SHAFTER’S troops remain at Santiago, and will 
do so, it is stated, until the Spanish prisoners are sent away. 
The Spanish ships, with which the contract was made for the 
deportation, are expected to begin to arrive at Santiago soon. 
Many cases of fever continue among the American troops, 
but most of them are malarial, and the death rate from these 
is said to be under two per cent. of the cases. General 
Shafter reported about 500 new cases of fever on the 24th, a 
few of these being genuine yellow fever. About 450 who 
had recovered returned to duty the same day. There are 
many cases of typhoid fever among the troops at Camp Alger, 
Va., and it is now stated that the camp is not to be removed. 

THE reading public is likely to be ensnared many times 
by false dispatches in the daily papers. A very precise and 
circumstantial news dispatch was printed one day near the 
close of last week, saying that Garcia, the Cuban commander, 
had attacked a column of Spanish troops on the way to give 
up their arms at Santiago to Shafter, and that they (the 
Cubans) had been severely defeated. On the 25th inst., a 
dispatch from Santiago said: ‘‘ General Shafter authorizes an 
absolute contradiction of the report that Garcia encountered a 
force of Spaniards, who were returning to Santiago to sur- 
render and was defeated by them.’’ 


THERE is no further news of importance, at this writing, 


from Manila. Anxiety over possible international trouble 
there continues. Four Russian warships have left Port Arthur, 
and it is supposed their destination is the Philippine Islands. 
Japan has sent four warships to Saiseho to reinforce the 
Japanese squadron there. The squadron has been ordered 
to codperate with the British and American admirals, in the 
event of international complications. Bodies of American 
troops continue to sail from San Francisco to Manila. 


: 


CONTRADICTORY reports continue to come from Spain as 
to the disposition of those in control there to ‘‘ sue for peace.’’ 
There is apparently no idea entertained at Washington that 
any intention or suggestion of peace should be made by the 
United States. On the 25th inst., a dispatch from Madrid by 
way of London, said that the Spanish Government had ¢rawn 
up a message, addressed to the Government at Washington, 
proposing an armistice for the purpose of discussing terms of 
peace. Some interest has been aroused in the announcement 
that a young American woman, of Milwaukee, Wis., Miss 
Jessie Schley, had gone from Paris to Madrid to influence the 
Government there to make peace. She is, it is stated, the 

; daughter of a cousin of Commodore Schley, and her father 


| is said to have written to her forbidding her from persisting 
j in her effort. 
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A CALL, signed by over one thousand persons, represent- 
ing every State in the Union, has been sent out by the Civic 
Federation of Chicago for a National Conference at Saratoga, 
New York, on the 1gth and 20th of next month, to discuss 
the future policy of the United States, as to the acquisition of 
territory as a result of the war with Spain. The consideration 
of the subject is to be open to all shades of opinion, but the 
movement is prompted by persons opposed to ‘‘imperial’’ 
schemes. 

In the midst of the war which we are conducting it seems 
that international arbitration makes headway. It was an- 
nounced on the 25th instant that Admiral Canavaro, Italian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the Argentine Minister to 
Italy, Senor Enrique Mereno, have signed a general arbitra- 
tion treaty between Italy and Argentina. 

A bISPATCH from London announces that a new Governor- 
General of Canada has been appointed in succession to the 
present incumbent, the Earl of Aberdeen. The new official 
is the Earl of Mints. His name is Gilbert John Elliott, he 
was born in 1845, has served in the army, but resigned in 

£70, and is described as a Liberal in politics. 

At Wilmington, Del., on the 25th instant, in the United 
States district court, the trial of R. R. Kenney, of Dover, one 
of the two United States Senators from the State of Delaware, 
who was charged with aiding and abetting William N. Boggs, 
formerly a clerk in the First National Bank of Dover, in a 
misuse of the bank's funds, came to an end, the jury, after 
nearly three days’ deliberation, being unable to agree. It is 
said they stood 7 to 5 for acquittal. Boggs and two others had 
already been tried at previous terms of the court, for looting 
the bank, and convicted. It appeared that Senator Kenney 
had been associated with Boggs in business operations, and had 
been his counsel ; the question on the trial was whether he 
had knowledge of Boggs's peculations. It is supposed there 
will be another trial of the case. 

NINETEEN Austrian sailors who were on the wrecked 
steamship Bourgogne were, on the 25th inst., charged before 
a magistrate in Havre with cruelty and brutality at the time 
of the collision, by four second-class passengers. Six of the 
accused were held on remand. The others were discharged. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
NuMERous cases of the destruction of barns by fire have been 
reported in the region about Philadelphia. Among these was 
the large barn of Israel L. Bartram in Willistown township, 
Chester county, burned on the 14th inst., with the new crops 
of wheat and hay. The stock and a part of the machinery 
were saved. At Westfield, N. J., on the 17th inst., the barn 
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of Dr. Joshua D. Janney was destroyed, with contents. 
horses were saved. 


—Governor Hastings has appointed Dr. J. T. Rothrock, 
of West Chester; Isaac B. Brown, of Corry ; Dr. George G. 
Groff, of Lewisburg, and Albert Lewis, of Wilkesbarre, 
members of the State Forestry Reservation Commission, of 
Pennsylvania, to take charge of the State forest reservation: 
Another member is to be appointed. 


—Letters received from managers of Canadian mines at 
Dawson say the gold commissioner estimates the production 
of gold in that region, the last year, at $7,000,000. It would 
have been more but for the number of men having to leave 
last winter on account of the anticipated scarcity of provisions 
and the consequent scarcity of labor at the mines. 

—A New York newspaper, the Suz, is responsible for the 
statement that there is in that city an old clothes dealer who 
has just entered upon a new branch in his line of business 
that of furnishing old, worn, army uniforms to ‘‘ beats "’ and 
professional beggars, who represent themselves as sick and 
wounded soldiers on their way home. 

—Miss Margaret Richardson, of Norristown, Pa., has 
passed an examination for admission to the Montgomery) 
county bar, and will be the first woman lawyer in that county 


The 


—Stocks of Manila hemp are becoming very small in this 
country because of the war and blockade in the Philippines 
and this hemp is the chief raw material reliance of the rope 
and cordage factories. Prices are already about three times 
as high as they were at the beginning of the year. 

—President E, Benjamin Andrews, of Brown University 
has been elected superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Chicago, and has resigned the presidency of Brown. The 
election at Chicago was not without some friction. His suc 
cessor at Brown is not yet chosen. 

-—The town of Pugwash, Nova Scotia, was destroyed by 
fire on the 25th inst. Two hundred dwellings, five churches, 
twenty stores, three hotels, and several mills were burned 
The buildings were of wood, and there was no fire apparatus 
The inhabitants encamped in the fields and woods. 

—‘‘ Because of religious scruples,’’ says a news item, 
‘*the Germania Band, of Quakertown, Pa., has refused to 
give Sunday evening sacred concerts in the trolley pavilion 
between Quakertown and Richlandtown.’’ Glad to hear of it 


—It has been decided that the ships taken in Santiago 
harbor by the surrender of that city become United States 
property, not as prizes of either army or navy. This is in 
accordance with a former Supreme Court decision. 

—The Council of the city of New York have adopted an 
ordinance against swearing and vile language in the streets or 
in public conveyances, and there is some suggestion that it is 
to be enforced. 


NOTICES. 

*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be 
held on Third-day, Eighth month 9, at 10 
o'clock a m., at Valley meeting-house. 

Special arrangements have been made to con- 
vey Friends to and from Maple Station, on 
Chester Valley railroad, a short distance from 
the meeting-house. 


Members of the Select Meeting can take the | 


1.36 p. m. train from 12th and Market streets, 
on Second-day (the 8th) for Maple Station 
(without changing cars at Bridgeport), where 
Friends will meet them. 

Friends residing at Germantown can take the 
12.55 p m. train from Main Street Station, 


making connection with the 1.36 train from 12th | 


and Market streets at Columbia Avenue Station. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to the 
city on Second-day evening, who will take the 
7.32 train from Port Kennedy. 

On Third-day, train will leave Chelten 
Station, Germantown, at 7.25 a. m., making 
connection at Columbia Avenue with the train 
leaving 12th and Market streets at 7.36 a. m. 

Tickets good going on Second- and Third- 
days, can be purchased at 12th and Market 


streets, Spring Garden St., Columbia Avenue, 
and Chelten Avenue Station, Germantown, and 
returning to 12th and Market streets, also to 
Germantown (by exchanging cars at Columbia 
Avenue Station) will be issued at 60 cents the 
round trip. 

The return train, Third-day, will leave Maple 
Station at 4.26 p.m. Ask for special tickets to 
Friends’ Quarterly Meeting a¢ Mapi-. 

It is very desirable, and the committee hope, 
that all Friends who possibly can will avail 
themselves of the liberal arrangements thus 
secured—otherwise such favorable conditions 
may be withdrawn. 

Cuas. E. THOMAs, 
EDMUND WEBSTER, 
JoserH W. THoMas, 


> Committee. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meetings Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 


house at Willistown, Pa., on First-day, Seventh | 


month 31, 1898, at 2.30 p. m. 
CHARLES PALMER, Clerk, 


P. O. Box 218, Chester, Pa. | 





*,* Quarterly meetings during Eighth month 
Occur as follows : 

2. Concord, Concord, Pa. 

3. 'urchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
Farmington, Orchard Park, N. Y. 
Abington, Gwynedd, Pa. 

. Philadelphia, Valley, Pa. 

. Salem, Salem, O. 
Pelham Half- Yearly Meeting, Sparta 

Ont. 
Miami, Green Plain, O. 
5. Fairfax, Goose Creek, Va. 

. Short Creek, Ohio. 
Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 

. Stillwater, Plainfield, O. 
Bucks, Falls, Pa. 
Nottingham, E. Nottingham, Pa. 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, Mt. Pleasant, © 
Duanesbury, N. Y. 
Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Southern, Easton, Md. 
Easton and Saratoga, Granville, N. \ 


*,* Friends’ day at Home for Aged Colore: 
Persons, First-day, 31st inst., 3 p. m. 














*,# A Conference under the care.of. the Phil- 
anthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly and 
Bucks Quarterly Meetings will be held in the 
meeting-house at Yardley, Bucks county, on 
First day, Eighth month 7, 1898, at 3 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Joseph S. 
Walton. Subject: ‘‘ Improper Publications.”’ 
All are. respectfully invited to attend. On 
behalf of Committee, 
SUSANNA Ricu, Clerk, 

















*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Newtown Square, Delaware county, 
on First-day, Eighth month 7, to convene at 
3 o'clock. 








Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 

*.* A meeting under the care of the Com- 
mittee on Education of New York Yearly Meet- 
ing will be held at 2.30 p. m., Seventh month 
30, (after Westbury Quarterly Meeting), at 
Westbury, L. I. 

The meeting will be addressed by the Presi- 
dent of Swarthmore College, William W. 
Birdsall. It is expected that Helen Magill 
White will also be present. All interested are 
invited to be present. 

Wm. M. Jackson, Clerk. 















*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following 
meetings during Seventh month : 

31. Washington and Bush Creek. 

Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 









*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches as may 
open, will attend the following meetings : 

Reading, Seventh month 31. 

AQuILa J. LInvILL, Clerk. 










The Christiana Riot 


is a memorable event, owing to the 
persecution of Castner Hanway and other mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The true story 
of this affair has been gathered and made into a 
book by David R. Forbes, editor of the Quarry- 
ville Sum. tis endorsed by such able critics as 
Joseph S. Walton, Hon. W. U. Hensel, and 
many others. It is neatly printed on good paper, 
strongly bound in cloth, liberally illustrated, 
and worth the money. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


Address all orders to 


MARVIN. E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 















FOULKE FAMILY PHOTOGRAPH 
Taken at Reunion at Gwynedd, May 30. §r.00. 
Photograph of Edward Foulke’s House. .50. 


J. MITCHELL ELLIOT, 
West Chelten Avenue, Germantown. 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 15S. 13th St., Philad’a. 








Swarthmore. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 





WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor.] 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
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We are satisfied with small profits. 
It brings us many sales. 


Serge Suits, $7.50 


About 200 Suits in checks, plaids, 
and other fashionable Summer styles 
have been re-marked at $7.50. They 
are from our regular stock, well made 
and desirable—so desirable ‘that 
there’s only a small quanity of each 
style, the bulk of each line having 
been sold: The prices were $10 and 
$12.50. Now $7.50 to clear. 

Plenty of Serges at $7.50. 
Nothing*like them at any way near 
the price. 


E. 0. THOMPSON’S SONS, 
1338 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 


Semples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 
WALL PAPERS 


All Grades. New Styles for Spring. 


Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


HOW TO BUILD A 


SILO 


ASK 


E. F. Schlichter, 


321 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co.,| : 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P.& R.R.R.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND e O AL FREE BURNING 


‘Telephone Connection Conctico, = 
The 7 Shoe for 


fam Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 
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Leather Goods 


Our stock of Traveling Requi- 

sites, such as Suit- 

Cases, Bags, Hat- 

Boxes, Steamer- 

Trunks, Belts, 

Shawl-Straps, etc,, 

is satisfyingly com- 

plete, and a saving is sure on every 
purchase. 

Sole Leather Suit Cases, tan and olive, 
steel frames, linen-lined, 6 inches deep, 
22 inches long, $5.00. 

Grain Leather Traveling Bags, brass- 
trimmed, leather-lined, 14-inch, $4.50; 
15 and 16-inch, $5.00; 17 and 18-inch, 
$5.50. 

Special—Real Morocco Belts, stiched, 
nickel or leather-covered buckles, worth 
50 cents, at 25 cents. 

Alligator, Seal, and Morocco Belts, with 
military and harness buckles, from 50 
cents to $1.50. 

Silk Belts, with oxidized or gilt buckles, 
25 cents to $4.50. 

White Belts, in Leather and Silk, from 
25 cents to $6.00. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address Orders to “ Department C.” 
Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Wm. Heacock’s Sain 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1318 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 


and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 





A 


® Friends’ Book Di 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


v 

w 

v 
Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 

Engravers and Printers, 

Artists’ Materials, 

Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets- 
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Absolutely Pure 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 
& 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszen Wesster, Wa. Wesster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposits. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 

CAPITAL (paidin),. . . 

SURPLUS, 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS,...... — 


Interest allowed on 


30,094.49 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate |. 


insured, and conveyancing done. 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad- 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


Loans made on Mort- 


Nicnoras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis Pace, 

Jou R. Ruoaps, 


Epwarp S,. Sayres, 

1. Botton Winpenny, 
LLwoop BecKeR, 

Epwin S. Drxon, 

Warren G. Grirritu, 
fHomas R. Git, Samvuet Bancrort, Jr., 

Cuas. S. HincuMan, Epwarp G. McCottuiy, 

Acrrep I, Puivuips. 


oun F. Lewis, 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Residence, 210 W. Coulter St. 
1-42-25-D. 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO. 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
or Dividends Collect 
President, 
Joun L. Braxe. 


Acts as Execu- 
u Interests 
, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer 
Danret Miter and Jonatuan K. Taytor. WituiaM M. Byrn. 


. .{ Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McGa 
Executive Committee?) Praneis A. White, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds end Investments are kept se and a from the assets of the Company. 
t, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice- ‘3 T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer, 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE:; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SUR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS, ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


President, Vice-President, 


HARRY F. WEST. Secretary and Treasurer, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


nEGIRARD =—s Sax Bees 
meow TRUST CO. 


LNNDITY, AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


EXECUTES ‘“RUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS : - 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD LLY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 
Wititam H. Jenks, 
Grorce Tucker Bisenam, 
Wiiuiam H. Gaw, 


ErrincHam B. Morris, 
oun A. Brown, Jr., 
enjamin W. Ricnarps, 

Jouw B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, 

empExtTon S. Hutcuinson, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALL, 
Isaac H. CLoruier, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RANLWAY, | PENNSYLVANIA” RAILROAD 


ERSONALLY 
ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, P CONDUCTED TOUR 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED, | WATKINS GLEN, NIAGARA FALLS, 

HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE THOUSAND ISLANDS, QUEBEC, 
apeiiiaiihen ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, AU SABLE CHASM, 
LAKE GEORGE, SARATOGA, ETC. 


July 26 to August 8, 1898 


RATE 


Covering All Necessary Expenses 


$100 


For itineraries and full information, apply to Ticket 
Agents or 


is | 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, CHA) op 
KIN, WILLI 
IN INTERIOR PENS 


GEO. W. BOYD, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Phila. 
UTCHINSON, J. R. WOOD, 
al Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


EO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Wainut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 
BLANKS. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY “ND 


SPEED. PHILADELPHIA. 





